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PREFACE. 


That the reader may be enabled to form some 
judgment as to the degree of reliance to be placed 
on the statements and opinions put forth in the 
following Notes, I shall here shew on what grounds 
I found my title to write on China. 

I conceive myself entitled to write on China, 
firstly, because I have some practical knowledge 
of the Chinese language ; secondly, because I 
have bestowed my whole time and undivided 
attention on Chinese afiairs for nearly five years ; 
and thirdly, because, during nearly three years of 
that period, I have been placed in an unusually 
favourable position for acquiring a knowledge of 
those particular subjects on which I have ven- 
tured to write. 

I commenced the study of the Chinese lan- 
guage in November, 1841, at the Royal Univer- 
sity of Munich, with the express view of seeking 
a place in the service of our Government in 
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China. I attended the lectures of Professor 
Neumann at the University during the winter 
term, and almost immediately gave up every 
other study I was residing in Germany to 
prosecute for this one. I arrived in China iA 
the beginning of 1843 ; and in July of the same 
year, on the opening of this port under the new 
system, I was sent here with the late Mr. Lay 
by Sir Henry Pottinger. Since that time I have 
held the post of interpreter to the Consulate. 
Mr. Lay understood Chinese himself; but since 
his departure in June, 1844, i. e. for a period of 
two years, all the Chinese business of the Con- 
sulate has necessarily been and necessarily con- 
tinues to be transacted through me. To those 
who are acquainted with the extent of trade at 
this port, and with the multifarious duties in- 
cumbent on the Consular establishment in con- 
sequence of our treaties, this will be irrefragable 
evidence that I possess some practical knowledge 
of the language. Exclusive of,a half-yearly num- 
ber of about 2,600 printed Chinese forms con- 
nected with the reporting of ships and goods 
which are issued from the Consulate, and are 
filled up, &c. by me and under my superinten- 
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dence; and exclusive, also, of a considerable 
number of local proclamations on subjects con- 
nected with foreigners, which I have translated 
for transmission to H.M.’s Plenipotentiary at 
Hong-Kong, I have translated upwards of 350 
official letters that have passed between the 
mandarins and H.M.’s Consul on a variety of 
special subjects. It must not be forgotten that, 
in addition to this, all the oral communication 
which has taken place in conferences with the 
mandarins, &c. has been kept up solely through 
me. 

I have troubled the reader with these details 
because I do not conceive that any man is 
entitled to write on a foreign people unless he 
possess a practical knowledge of their language. 
Without this knowledge it is next to impossible 
that he should write any thing original about 
them. He may collect information from those 
that do know the language, and he may adopt 
their opinions, but he cannot form them for 
himself; or if he*does risk it, they can scarcely 
have other foundation than his own imaginations. 
That this is the case with respect to our neigh- 
bouring countries in Europe, every one who. 
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possessing a knowledge of the language, has 
lived in one of them, will admit, and will I 
think be ready to allow that it must be emi- 
nently the case with respect to China. 

Since my arrival here I have availed myself of 
every opportunity that lias offered to associate 
with Chinese, who before have had no intercourse 
with Europeans, with the object, which I have 
constantly kept in view, of making myself 
acquainted with the institutions and government 
of the country, and with the character of the 
people; of discovering the reasons for so many 
of their actions that appear very odd until these 
reasons are known ; and of learning generally by 
what motives they are actuated in their conduct 
to us. I conceived it necessary that a govern- 
ment servant should obtain clear and distinct 
ideas on all these subjects ; this could of course 
be best done by composing short dissertations on 
them, and hence the origin of these Notes. 

I have reduced them to less than half their 

<> 

original size, by suppressing all that related to 
Anglo-Chinese affairs. Of the purely Chinese 
matters, too, this volume treats only of two kinds ; 
of those which are nearly, or entirely, new to the 
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British public, as the civil divisions of the pro- 
vinces, the duties and incomes of the mandarins, 
and the inferior agents of government, &c. ; and 
of those which, though not unknown to the 
public, seem to me to be regarded in an erroneous 
light. I could easily have increased this volume 
to thrice its present size, had I thought proper 
to let the reader know for the twentieth time, 
that the Chinese wear tails, and have got a cock 
in the outer angle of the eye ; or had I thought 
fit to corroborate what has been already said on 
much more important subjects, in works too well 
kno\^ai and Justly prized to require to be specified 
here. 

In treating of those subjects which seem to be 
regarded in an erroneous light, it has been im- 
possible for me to avoid alluding, in a criticising 
tone, to the works of former writers — some of 
them great authorities — on the same subjects. 1 
must, therefore, remind the reader, that a man of 
inferior intellect may, favoured by his position, 
ascertain facts enal)ling him to discover and point 
out the errors of more talented people, who wrote 
without a knowledge of such facts. There are 
situations, too, in which a man may get a greater 
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insight into the feelings and characters of other 
people in one hour, than he would do in a whole 
year’s association with them under ordinary 
circumstances; and when I inform the reader 
that a British Consulate in China is a court of 
law, not merely for British subjects, but also for 
the Chinese, over whom the Consul has virtually 
(though not nominally) considerable power, he 
will understand that an interpreter must fre- 
quently be placed in such situations. He will 
also be pleased to remember, that if we are de- 
terred from criticising others by the fear of being 
called presumptuous, there will be an end to 
improvement of all kinds. 

In justice to me, the reader will, I trust, bear 
in mind, that a Note on any one subject is not a 
full account of it. 

I have now, in concluding, only to offer my 
excuses for the frequent occurrence of the first 
personal pronoun I, in these Notes. As they 
were commenced and continued for a long time 

I 

without any immediate idea of publication, I 
followed, in writing them, the most natural mode 
of expression ; and though, in preparing them for 
the press, I have expunged a great number of the 
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I’s, Still, as a sort of philological repugnance 
would not permit me to call myself we, they could 
not be altogether omitted. I must therefore be 
content with entreating the reader to pardon this 
defect, should he consider it one, in a collection 
of Desultory Notes. 

T. T. M. 


Canton, 
June 15/A, 1846. 
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NOTE 1. 

ON THE FALSE NOTIONS EXTANT IN ENGLAND 
REGARDING CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

This note I place at the commencement, by 
way of apology for the publication of the others, 
as it partly shews how much may yet be written 
on China, before the subject is firily understood 
and exhausted. 

The false notions entertained with respect to 
China and the Chinese are very numerous. Per- 
haps the great reason is, that it is only during 
the last twelve years, since the cessation of the 
East-India Company’s monopoly, that any num- 
ber of the English people generally have had a 
direct interest in, or inclination to examine into, 
the state of the nation ; while, during these twelve 
years, there have only been two or three persons 
in China, whose knowledge of the written and 
spoken language enabled them to get any thing 
like accurate information on many interesting 
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points. Through the metlium of the Canton 
English it is literally impossible to obtain this 
sort of infonuation. The Chinese who S])eak it 
are, or have been, most of them, servants ; hence 
they are very ignorant themselves, and the few 
who are well informed, feeling it quite impossible 
to express themselves in the only medium of 
communication, do not attempt it, but give any 
sort of vague answer which they think most likely 
to satisfy the European, and put an end to his 
inquiries. In addition to this, those who speak 
the Canton English seem hitherto to have made it 
a rule to say as little as possible to the foreigner 
about Chinese affairs ; they cannot see what good 
it wall do them, and there are instances, well 
known to all, of some of their class having suffered 
severely for giving infonnation. They take it for 
granted, moreover, that the “outlandish devil,” 
although, it may be, a very good fellow, whom 
they would like to oblige, cannot understand the 
matters he inquires after, and therefore give him 
the same sort of vague and general answers that 
papa gives to a little boy, when the latter asks 
questions on subjects which his. yet limited know- 
ledge of things in general does not enable him 
to comprehend. I have frequently asked this 
class of Chinese al)out matters with which J was 
already well acquainted, having obtained all the 
information regarding them from other Chinese, 
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and have always had occasion to be amused by 
the false notions, or want of all notion, their 
answers were calculated to give. 

I now proceed to particularize some of the 
felse notions alluded to. The following is an 
instance of one, the more striking as having been 
entertained only very lately, and perhaps still, by 
a body of men who are doubtless both intelligent 
and generally W'ell informed. The East-India 
Association of Glasgow, in their memorial to Sir 
Robert Peel, respecting the high English import 
duties on tea, state : 

“ 8th. The duty charged by our tariff on tea is 
equal to 200 per cent, on the shipping cost, viz., 
2s. Id. per lb. on an article which, at an average, 
costs on board about Is.; and while a tariff is 
negotiating in China for the admission of our pro- 
ductions, it is but reasonable to expect that the 
Chinese will keep in view the monstrous duty 
charged in England on their staple.” 

Now this forms no argument, simply because 
at the negotiation of the tariff probably not one 
of the mandarins knew there was any duty on 
tea at all in England ; and if any of them did 
know, they would certainly never reflect on the 
consequences of this duty on their own import 
trade — caring, as they in fact do, not a straw 
about any trade whatsoever. I, at all events, 
know certainly that a mandarin, who had been 

B 2 
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constantly employed in the ne^tiations with 
foreigners from their commencement, did not, 
after the American treaty was concluded, know 
of this English import-duty. When I happened 
to mention to him, that a reduction was then 
being proposed in England, and that the duty 
then existing was double the price of teas in 
Canton, be made me repeat what I had said, in 
order to make sure that he heard rightly; and 
then, instead of making any reflections on its 
eflect on the trade of his country, he merely 
smiled. I am convinced he was admiring the 
bold and open way in which the English manda- 
rins levied money from their people, yet some- 
what confounded at it ; for the whole expression 
of his face seemed to say, “ You don’t do things 
by halves ; but this is rather strong.” Now if it 
be borne in mind that this mandarin knew, pro- 
bably, as much of foreigners as any man of his 
class; farther, that his whole chance of rising 
depended on the good result of the treaties; 
while, on the other hand, if any thing went 
wrong his life was in danger ; consequently, that 
be had every reason to make himself acquainted 
with the state of foreign countries ; it will be at 
once plain how little the Chinese diplomatists 
know and think of the principles on which com- 
mercial treaties are concluded in the West. Those 
engaged in the regulation of the new order of 
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things had doubtless the wish to show to the 
Emperor a large increase in the revenue; but 
their object was to quiet the barbarians, whose 
wild tempers and unaccountable whims might 
easily give rise to fresh disturbances, bringing 
certain disgrace, if not death, on those who have 
the duty of managing them. 

I may state here, that the describing of public 
acts, such as the negotiating, signing, and ex- 
changing of treaties, &c., in the same diplomatic 
language used in talking of the intercourse be- 
tween the civilized powers of the West, tends, 
however appropriate such language may at bot- 
tom be, to give a very false idea of the light in 
which the Chinese view these matters ; they look 
on them much as the ministers of the Grecian 
empire did their forced dealings with the northern 
barbarians. 

A great many both contradictory and erroneous 
opinions prevail with regard to the population of 
China. This the questions frequently asked, as 
well as passages in books, such, for instance, as 
the following, sufficiently prove. Smith, in his 
“ Wealth of Naijons,” says : “ The demand for 
men, like that for any other commodity, neces- 
sarily regulates the production of men ; quickens 
it when it goes on too slowly, and stops it when 
it advances too fast. It is this demand which 
regulates and determines the state of population 
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ia all the di^rent countries of the world — ^in 
North America, in Europe, and in China ; which 
renders it rapidly progressive in the first, slow 
and gradual in the second, and altogether star 
tionary in the last.” And this passage is quoted 
by MCulloch, in support of the views he main- 
tains with regard to “ population ” in his “ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy.” But we have many 
good reasons for believing that the state of popu- 
lation in China, far from being stationary in 
Smith’s time, is not so even now, though seventy 
years of almost uninterrupted peace have elapsed 
since he wrote. It would seem that people now, 
when they hear of a country containing 360 mil- 
lions of inhabitants, the population generally attri- 
buted to China, fancy, somehow, that this im- 
mense collection of human beings is crammed 
into a territory not greater than that of France 
or Austria, and that consequently the density of 
the population must be quite excessive. But the 
truth is, that China proper, containing, as is well 
hn.(mn, about 1,300,000 square miles, would have, 
with its 360 millions of inhabitants, only 277 
souls to the square mile, and t^us be somewhat 
less densely populated than England ; which lat- 
ter country has, according to the census of 1841, 
about 297 souls to the square mile. Now, over 
all China, husbandry is carried to considerable 
perfection ; over a great part of it two crops of 
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rice may be had annually ; the body of its peojd^ 
am. industrious and economical ; but at the same 
time all, even those who can barely aftbrd to 
fiaed a wife, marry young, all being exceedingly 
anxious to have children; such being the case, 
why should its population remain stationary .at a 
less degree of density than that of England ? 
We may safely infer, from the results of the last 
census, that the population of England has in- 
creased since it was taken at the rate of one per 
cent, per annum at least, starting from a density 
of 297 souls to the square mile ; and the reader 
will avoid falling into many erroneous notions, 
with regard to China, by viewing that country, 
whenever reflecting on subjects influenced by 
population, as twenty-five Englands placed toge- 
ther. 

In books we constantly see the mandarins de- 
scribed as magistrates of cities of the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd ranks ; while the fact of their ruling over 
the country towns, villages, and open country sur- 
rounding these cities, is left so completely out of 
view, that it tends to create a false notion in the 
minds of those who do not reflect much on the 
subject, and puzzles those who do, by leaving 
them in doubt as to who rules over the country. 

The improper use of European titles for the 
designation of the mandarins is another circum- 
stance which at once proves the existence of,, find 
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t^ids to propagate, false notions. Thus vre, for 
in^anoe, frequently see the prefect of Kwang 
chi5u, or Kwang chou fu, mentioned as the “ Lord 
Mayor of Canton ” ! !* The prefect of Kwang 
chou is the chief local authority of a territory 
eqimlling in extent the kingdom of Holland, and 
containing a much larger population. His yaman 
is the first court of appeal from fourteen others, 
each resembling in their powers our courts of 
assize. He is generally a man of some literary 
attainments, who has been trained up from his 
youth for the civil service, and when he attains 
his post, one of a most methodically graduated 
series, is the servant of a despotic sovereign, at 
whose pleasure he can be removed to the most 
distant part of the empire, degraded, dismissed, 
or promoted. I need not point out the absurdity 
of giving such an ofiicer the title of a Lord Mayor, 
the chief magistrate of a city, beyond the walls of 
which his comparatively limited authority does 
not reach, and whose post, quite republican in its 
nature and the manner of its attainment, is gene- 
rally held for one year only, by a man who spends 

all the rest of his life as a merchant. 

• 

Iq the European titles used in these Notes I have gene- 
rally followed the Chinese Repository. They seem to be the 
least inappropriate that could be adopted: but it would, per- 
haps, be better to employ the Chinese titles, which are short, 
and do not mislead. 
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The Chinese dress — ^to descend -to minor topics 
— is generally supposed to be quite unchangeable, 
and the Chinese tailors a kind of stereotype clo- 
thiers. Now it is true that the Chinese (I speak 
of the middle and higher classes) always wear 
long gowns when they go out, just as we wear 
coats; but as every part of our coats and our 
other garments are constantly being subjected to 
all kinds of changes, within certain limits, so the 
length of the Chinese gown, the size and form of 
its sleeves, its colour, and the kind of flowers 
worked in it when of silk, &c. &c. are perpetually 
varying. The same is the case with the Chinese 
shoes and winter scull-caps : the fonner are, within 
certain limits, at one period thick and at another 
thin-soled ; and the latter are at one time shallow 
and at another deep, while the silk knob on the 
top is sometimes small, at others large, &c. &c. 
In China, in short, we find as many fops as in 
Europe, who, like their brethren of the West, are 
so thoroughly versed in matters of dress, that they 
can at a glance tell you whether a man’s clothes 
be of the latest fashion or not. 

The Chinese who speak no English seem to be 
all quite ignorant of the idea that the eyes painted 
on the junks are given the latter on account of 
some (improbable) notion regarding its seeing — 
an idea that prevails in England in consequence 
of the old story about “ suppose no got eye, '" how 
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oaa se&wftlkeD ?” All the junks 1 hsTeseen tvith 
eyes had also noses and mouths uith large tusks 
pautted on them ; and the Chinese say, that the 
direct in thus giving the heads of the vessels the 
appearance of beknging to a large animak is to 
Mghten away the large fish and sea-demons. 
This may at first sight seem a very trivial subject 
to notioe, but as the error prevalent in Europe 
regarding it tends, in some degree, to give a false 
notion of the Chinese mind, it will hardly be con- 
sidered trivial by those who would wish to see 
the larg^t nation in the world properly under- 
stood. 

Errors of a philological nature are, as might be 
expected, very numerous. Thus — to refer again 
to one of the valuable works of a deservedly dis- 
tinguished and practical writer— at page 843 of 
McCulloch’s “Commercial Dictionary” (edition 
of 1844) we find it stated that “Nanking is a 
European corruption of Kyang ning, the capital 
of the extensive province of Kyang nan.” Now 
Nanking, or, according to the court pronunciar 
tion, Nan ching, is not a corruption, but is the 
Chinese name of the old metropolis of the empire, 
and means “ southern capital,” just as Pe king (in 
the court pronunciatiou Pei ching) m^ms northern 
eepiUd. But as two capitals would imply two 
sovereigns^ the mandarins, regardmg Nan-king as 
— ;what it now really is — ^the chief caty of the 
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provinee of Chiang nan, and of tlie d^e^^t of 
Chiang ning, use this latter nsune in speaking of 
it. In talking of the present capital they only 
use the word Ching, the capital, suppressing the 
word p^i, northern, as the "use of it would imply 
the existence of another capital. In this the 
mandarins follow the works published under the 
superintendence of the Emperor; but the non- 
official Chinese of the south frequently use the 
terms Nan king and Pe king. 

As much misconception exists regarding the 
rendering of European names into Chinese, I 
would inform the reader, that after being given 
in the very best manner the Chinese language 
permits, they are usucMy not recognisable, so defi- 
cient is the language in sounds. The Chinese, 
too, know of course nothing of the derivation of 
our names, and most of them believe us so wild 
as to have no surnames ; yet I have, on several 
occasions, seen persons who were gifted vdth an 
aristocratic name of baptism before a rather ple- 
beian surname, evince considerable anxiety to have 
the former given in Chinese, altogether uncon- 
scious that John ^tubbs sounds to a Chinese ear 
to the full as noble, and certainly less uncouth, 
than Montagu Gerald de Beverley would. 

These are a few of the false notions afioat 
regarding China ; others are mentioned in the fol- 
lowing notes ; and I may add, that the number 
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and tlie nature of the questions asked by gentle- 
men of good education, and otherwise well in- 
formed, have proved to me that the public has 
much to learn, and not a little to unlearn, respect- 
ing the Chinese ; and that, therefore, if this pub- 
lication should be deemed superfluous, it must be 
solely owing to a faulty execution. 
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ON THE BUSINESS STYLE OF THE CHINESE WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE. 

M. Remusat, in his “Grammaire Chinoise,” 
notices three styles of the Chinese language, 
which he calls, style antique, style litteraire, and 
langue des magistrats, or langue mandarinique ; 
but he is not quite correct in his definitions of 
these, and he altogether overlooks what I call 
the business style of the Chinese written language, 
classing the works and documents in which it is 
found, partly with those which form specimens of 
the style antique, and partly with those in which 
something like the langue mandarinique, or spoken 
language, is found. He is right when he charac- 
terizes the “ style antique,” or kou wen, as “ sen- 
tentieux, vague, concis, et morcele,” and when he 
mentions as specimens of it, “ des anciens livres 
classiques appeles* king, des livres de Confucius 
et des philosophes de son ecole but wrong when 
he adds, “ ainsi que des ecrits relatifs a la poli- 
tique ou a I’administration, lesquels sont com- 
poses meme a present, dans un style imite du kod 
wen (style antique),” for works on these subjects 
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ifll written in the business style. Further on 
he has the following passage, which would lead 
one to suppose that the proclamations of the man- 
darins are written in a style similar to that of the 
spoken language, though they are also written in 

the business style : “ les ecrits qu’on a cou- 

tume de composer dans un style analogue a celui 
de la kngue parlee, tels que les instructions et 

tes proclamations addressees au people ” 

That which I call bmirms styh deserves to be 
particularized as such, because a very distinct and 
easily definable line of demarcation may be drawn 
between it and the other styles of the Chinese 
language, and because, as will be shewn below, it 
is for, by far, the greater number of foreigners 
the most useful to know. The ancient style is 
so sententious and concise as to become vague, so 
that several of the best specimens of it, as, for 
instance, “ The Four Books,” cannot be under- 
stood by the Chinese themselves without an ex- 
planation, either written or verbal, to emh new 
passage. It contains, too, a great number of those 
charactms denominated hsfi, enqfty, by the Chi- 
nese, the influence of which in sentences it is 
esria’^aaely difficult for Europeans to discern. Now 
the bariness style, though sharing in the peculiar 
Gonciseness of the Chinese language, as compared 
with thomf of Europe, has alvmys so much diffii- 
riveness^ tbat'mg man who has made such pro- 
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gress as enables him to read one or tw) works in 
that style, will find no difficulty in reading an 
entirely new work composed in it. He may occar 
sionally have to apply to his dictionaries for the 
meaning of a new term, but the style will no 
longer be a difficulty. There is generally nothing 
superfluous in it ; it is terse, but it is not so con- 
cise as to be vague. In the business style the hsfiv 
or empty characters, noticed above, are scjneely 
ever used ; in which particular it difiers, not only 
from the ancient style, but also from the style lit- 
teraire or wiLn ch'ang — a term that the Chines 
apply almost exclusively to the compositions of 
the candidates at examinations, and others of a 
similar nature. The business stylo differs from 
the wan ch'ang in another material point. In 
the latter, an appropriate and well understood 
term, which does not suit the rhythmus, is ex- 
changed for one less suitable in sense and not so 
well defined, but which sounds better; in the 
business style, on the other hand, little or no 
attention is paid to the rhythmus or sound, but 
distinctness being the chief object in view, a word 
or term is repeated again and again, whenever its 
omission would appear likely to cause ambiguity. 
From the spoken language the busing style, like 
every other written style, differs very widely. As 
a vast number of the Chinese words which aM 
written quite differently are pronounced exaettf 
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alMc^ axe obliged in speaking to join others 
to/tbem, in order to be understood ; just as if we 
were obliged, in ^peaking English, to say : sky- 
fBm, child-son ; sacred-holy, all-wholly ; only- 
sole, spirit-soul; ocean-sea, look-see, &c. &c.; 
although there is no mistaking the words sun and 
son, holy and wholly, soul and sole, sea and see, 
&c. when vnitten. Now in speaking English it 
is really not necessary, because our homophonous 
words are so few, that the context always leads 
the mind of the hearer- to the particular word 
meant. Nearly the whole of the Chinese spoken 
language is, however, composed of double words, 
or compounds (formed in a manner similar to the 
above, or in some other manner, but always with 
the same object) ; and these are either not used 
at all in writing, or only one of their constituent 
parts is used. The above, and some other differ- 
ences, reach to such an extent, that the Chinese 
colloquial, or spoken language, and the business 
style are, so far as the task of acquiring them is 
concerned, really two different languages. , When 
we leam French, in learning to speak it we at 
tiie same time leam to read it; but learning the 
besl; spcdcen Chinese and learning to read the 
written language, is like learning to speak the 
Farisum French and learning to read Latin. This 
is am came af the great difficuUg of hmrmng the 
CMmsb ; fefr the man who has completely mas- 
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tered the spoken language, and can i«ad the same 
language when written, is sia far /from 

being able to read a book composed in the com- 
paratively simple business style, as a man who can 
speak French on all subjects fluently, and re^ 
what he speaks when written, is from being able 
to read the simplest Latin book ; in other words, 
he is unable to read a single paragraph of it. 

The business style is that used in statistical 
works, in the Ta ching ghwui tien (the collected 
statutes of the empire), and in the Penal and 
other codes. It is also used in the addresses of 
high mandarins and the Boards at Pekin to the 
Emperor, and in the edicts and rescripts of the 
latter (hence the Pekin Gazette is entirely written 
in this style) ; further, in all the proclamations 
and notifications of the mandarins ; in their oflicial 
correspondence with each other ; in petitions from 
the people to the mandarins, and the answers of 
the latter ; in judicial decisions, bailbonds, war- 
rants, permits, passports, &c. &c. ; in leases, and 
deeds of transfer of landed property between pri- 
vate parties ; and in all mercantile-legal papers, 
as contracts for the, performance of work, or for 
the purchase of goods, promissory notes, and bills 
of exchange. 

In some of the old statutes contained in the 
Ta ching ghw(ii tiSn, and that old part of the 
Penal Code to which Sir George Staunton dii^y 

c 
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confined himself in his Translation, the business 
style is very terse, resembling, in so far, the an- 
cient style ; but there it distinguishes itself from 
the latter, by a total want of the empty particles, 
of which it contains a few in other specimens. 
It is necessary to remark, however, that there are 
some histories composed in a style apparently a 
mixture of the ancient and the business style; 
and that there are many works which it would 
be difficult to assign to any one style. 

There is still another style which deserves to 
be noticed, and which, for the sake of distinction, 
I shall call the familiar style. It lies between 
the business style and the colloquial, and is that 
in which light works, such as novels, plays, &c. 
are composed ; for it must be observed, even the 
Chinese plays and the dialogues in novels do not 
form strictly correct examples of the actually 
spoken language. The reason is, that much of 
what is used in the spoken language is not only 
unnecessary to express the same idea on j)aper, 
but would, as useless verbiage, rather cause ob- 
scurity; just as it would render the English 
obscure if we were to write sky-sun, child-son, 
&c. when the words sun and son are of themselves 
sufficiently distinct. The style hi plays is, how- 
ever, a near approach to the actual spoken lan- 
guage, and even the narrative in novels contains 
a great admixture of it. 
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To recapitulate: the ancient style is senten- 
tious, so concise as to be vague and unintelligible 
without explanations ; contains a great number of 
the difficult hsu or empty particles, but does not 
confine itself by a strict attention to the rhyth- 
mus. The best specimens of it are to be found 
in the ancient classics, the works of Confucius, 
and of the philosophers of the same school. The 
Chinese say of this style, that it is very profound. 

The wan cKang, or literary' style, is sufficiently 
diffiise to be intelligible, contains a great number 
of the empty particles, and conforms strictly to 
the rhythmus. The compositions of the literary 
graduates at the examinations are almost the only 
specimens of this style, all compositions in which 
are characterized by a constant reference to a 
theme or text. The Chinese say of this style, 
that it is very abstract. 

The business style is always sufficiently diffuse 
to be intelligible ; it always contains few, many 
specimens of it none, of the empty particles ; and 
it does not confine itself by any attention to the 
rhythmus. Works on government and statistics, 
and the laws, are c(jmprised in this style ; and all 
documents of a legal nature, all official corre- 
spondence and private correspondence on business, 
are written in it. The Chinese say of this style, 
that it is plain and distinct. 

The familiar style is the ’east terse of any of 
c2 
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the Chinese written styles; it contaias very few 
of the empty particles, it does not confine itself by 
any attention to the rhythmus, and contains a con- 
siderable admixture of terms used in the spoken 
language. 

The narrative parts of novels form examples 
of this style, which the Chinese designate as plaiu 
hut shallow. 

The colloquial Chinese* is the least terse style 
in the language ; it contains no characters that 
can fairly be classed with those called empty, and 
in it, of course, not the slightest attention is paid 
to the rhythmus. 

Plays and the dialogues in novels are written 
in a style nearly resembling the colloquial Chi- 
nese, and sentences preci.sely the same as those 
used in oral conversation occur not nnfrequeutly 
in such writings ; but I have never seen any con- 
tinuous piece in the exact spoken language. 

The above enables us to form an opinion as to 
the proper style to study. Missionaries may, 
possibly, find it useful to study the ancient style, 
in order to acquaint themselves with Chinese 
ethics in the original language. But every mo- 
ment that the government servant or the mer- 
chant spends in the study of the ancient style, is 
altogether misemployed. I mention this because 

* I refer here to the general oral language of the country, 
as spoken by the mandarins, not to any of the dialects. 
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it is very much the custom in Europe to com- 
mence the study of the language with the classi- 
cal “ Four Books,” a work that is entirely written 
in the ancient style. Now a man may, doubtless, 
with the assistance of a translation and explana- 
tions, go through the whole of the “ Four Books,” 
and render himself, in a great measure, master of 
the original. But this would be a task to him 
who commenced with that classic of at least a 
couple of years of unremitting study ; and when 
he had finished it, he would be totally unable to 
make a correct translation of the simplest official 
letter or mercantile contract. A thorough know- 
ledge of the “ Four Books ” in the original is, too, 
as useless to the man who wishes to translate busi- 
ness papers from English into Chinese, as it is to 
him who wishes to translate similar papers from 
Chinese into Englisli ; for, even sup])osing him 
able (a very bold supposition) to compose in the 
style of that work, the want of business terms 
would offer an insuperable difficulty; and if he 
were to finish his task by borrowing these from a 
dictionary, the Chinese would probably not under- 
stand what he haej written, so concise and vague 
is the ancient style. In short, for the British 
oflHeer or merchant to study the “ Four Books,” 
with a view of making a practical use of what he 
learns, is rather more absurd than it would be for 
the mandarin or the Chinese merchant to study 
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Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, with the view of writ- 
ing to, and drawing up their agreements with the 
English in the style of these books. 

The first business of the foreign government 
agent or merchant, who intends studying the Chi- 
nese, is to learn to speak, which can be best done 
by reading some work in the familiar style, as a 
play or novel, with a good teacher, paying, how- 
ever, still more attention to the language the lat- 
ter uses in conversation, than to that contained 
in the books. When the student is able to con- 
verse with some degree of ease, and can under- 
stand the explanations of his teacher, he should 
commence reading the more easy compositions in 
the business style, as the proclamations of local 
mandarins, contracts, &c. ; and, as he gradually 
progresses in his knowledge of the language, pro- 
ceed to read the Pekin Gazette, and the various 
books which are enumerated above as being writ- 
ten in the business style. 

When, in the following Notes, the Chinese 
written language is spoken of, it must be under- 
stood that the business style is chiefly alluded to. 

* Those foreigners, however, who Mhve the leisure, and wish 
to understand the people thoroughly, would do well to read 
translations of the “ Four Books," and the other Chinese 
classics. 
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ON THE DIFFICULTY OP LEARNING THE CHINESE 
LANGUAGE. 

One cause of the difficulty of learning to speak 
and read the Chinese language has been pointed 
out in the preceding Note, viz., the spoken differs 
HO much from the written style, tliat those who 
learn the Chinese, learn, in reality, two languages. 
This, with some other difficulties — as, the very 
peculiar construction ; the great want of gram- 
matical particles, which in other languages serve 
to show the gender and number of nouns, the 
tenses of verbs, &c. ; and even the want in the 
written language of all punctuation, or of a visible 
division into 8e}»arate paragraphs — are inseparable 
from the language, and will always make it the 
most difficult to acquire of those now existing. 

But at present the student has to encounter 
another difficulty, not arising from any peculiarity 
of the language, and which is by far the greatest ; 
this is, tJus want of a good dictionary. 

Morrison’s Dictionary (the one I have found 
most useful) does him, as it would any one man, 
great honour. It is impossible to use it without 
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feeling respect for the talent and industry of the 
author, and the student even learns to look back 
vdth a kind of gratitude to the man who has done 
so much to lighten his labours. Nevertheless, it 
must be confessed that Morrison’s Dictionary not 
only has many faults, but that it is m'y defective, 
when compared, in point of perfectness, with the 
best French-English, French-Gennan, or German- 
English dictionaries. This is a truth that conti- 
nually forces itself on the notice of the student, 
and becomes plainer to him as his knowledge of 
the language increases. What the French sino- 
logue, M. Julien, says of Chinese poetry is equally 
true of the business style. “ La poesie chinoise 
abonde de mots polysyllalies, qui ne se trouvent 
point dans nos dictionnaires, et dont les parties 
composantes, traduit litteralement, ne sauraient 
donner le sens Dans ce travail, tout nou- 

veau pour moi, j’ai ete vingt fois arrete, soit par 
des expressions figur^es, soit par des mots com- 
poses, dont I’analyse ne saurait donner le sens, et 
qui ne se trouvent ni dans les vocabulaires pub- 
lids par les Europeens, ni dans les dictionnaires 
tout chinois que j’ai a ma disposition.”* 

Scarcely one proclamation is issued that does 
not contain several words, generally compounds, 
which are not contained in Morrison’s Dictionary, 
and the same is the case with nearly every leaf 
* L’Mistoire du Cercle du Craie, preface. 
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of the Chinese Codes. Hence the student who 
makes any considerable progress in the Chinese 
language is obliged to compose a dictionary ; and 
when the reader reflects what an extent of varied 
and solid knowledge, how much sound judgment, 
as well as fertility of imagination, and what un- 
tiring industry a man must possess to perform 
such a task, even with a moderate degree of suc- 
cess, he will not wonder at the paucity of Chinese 
scholars of any note. If the student of Chinese 
do not possess, in some degree, the acquirements 
and talents that fit a man to become a lexicogra- 
pher, he stops in his progress at a certain point ; 
he cannot proceed beyond the narrow limits pre- 
scribed by the deficiencies of the dictionaries, and 
though he employs a life-time in working at the 
Chinese, his translations, whether from Chinese 
into English, or from English into Chinese, are, 
to the last, unidioraatic and incorrect. 

The greatest obstacle, then, in the way of those 
who w’ould learn the Chinese language is the want 
of a good dictionary. In learning German or 
French (and I suppose any other European lan- 
guage) the memory,is almost the only faculty that 
is called into play ; the completeness of the dic- 
tionaries prevents the necessity of exerting any 
other of the mental capacities. But in learning 
Chinese, memory, judgment, imagination, and pa- 
tience are all tried ; and according as the student 
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possesses these qualities in greater or less perfec- 
tion, and as he possesses or is wanting in a good 
knowledge of his own language, so his progress 
will be quick or slow. 

The lexicographers, hitherto, have not done 
much more than translate the meanings given in 
Kanghsi’s Chinese Dictionary, a sort of Chinese 
Johnson, so far as its great use in the country is 
concerned, but which was compiled by a number 
of different persons, by the order of the Kanghsi 
emperor. But if we exclude the merely scientific 
terms, and regard many of the less important 
variations of a w'ord as making but one with itself, 
the English language contains, at a moderate esti- 
mation, about 20,000 words. Of these few, even 
among reading people, have more than five or six 
thousand at their command. Now the lexico- 
graphers, in translating Kanghsi’s Dictionary, seem 
to have only employed such English words as 
were at their command, and have thus made Chi- 
nese-English dictionaries containing not one-third 
part of the existing English words in general use. 
This accounts for the total want of an English- 
Chinese dictionary ; for when these lexicographers 
would compose one by reversing their Chinese- 
English dictionaries, they are at once stopped 
short by the want of English words. We have 
indeed got two vocabularies ; one by Dr. Morri- 
son, forming the third part of his dictionary, and 
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the other by Mr. Williams. But these contain 
only a very small proportion of the English words 
in common use ; hence, as the reader who is ac- 
customed to translate from English into a foreign 
language will at once perceive, it is excessively 
dilBcult to translate from English into Chinese, 
since, in order to do it with some degree of ease, 
it is necessary for the translator to have an exten- 
sive collection of synonymous words and phrases 
in his memory, which in other languages are sup- 
plied by the dictionaries. 

It is evidently not in the power of any one, or 
even of two or three individuals, however talented 
and industrious they may be, to compile a com- 
plete dictionary of two copious, but in every other 
respect very dissimilar, languages ; and it is cer- 
tain that we shall not have a good Chinese-Eng- 
lish, much less an English-Chinese dictionary, 
until we have before us the contributions of a 
great many sinologues, who have laboured inde- 
pendently, and have ascertained the meanings of 
the words by a careful collation of different pas- 
sages in which they occur, availing themselves, at 
the same time, of 4II the assistance native or the 
already existing foreign dictionaries may afford. 
Such sinologues must, too, have confined their 
attention each chiefly to one of the styles, with- 
out which they will not be able to make addi- 
tions to be depended on. 
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In the existing Chinese-English dictionaries, 
sometimes the particular meaning of the word 
which it has in the passage to be translated is 
altogether wanting. At other times that sense of 
the word is not altogether unnoticed, but instead 
of the synonymous English term, we find only a 
translation of its Chinese definition, as the latter 
stands in the native dictionaries, forming a very 
vague indication of the exact meaning of the 
word. It is, however, the words com})oscd of 
two characters, and compounds generally, that 
occasion the most trouble ; for as they are seldom 
contained in Kanghsi’s Dictionary (of which, as 
above stated, the foreign dictionaries are little 
more than translations), great numbers of them 
are not given at all in these latter. The mean- 
ings which each of the characters have Avhen 
standing alone, may indeed be given, but, in 
many instances, such meanings form no clue to 
their signification when standing together as a 
compound. To increase the difficulty, the Chi- 
nese characters are, when forming compounds, 
not joined together as in European languages, but 
stand just as they do when vsed singly, so that 
the translator must in each case himself deter- 
mine, from the context, whether they fonp a com- 
pound or not ; just as if the English word man- 
hood was, when signifying virility or manly qua- 
lities, written man hood, in which case a foreigner 
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might think a head-dress of some kind was meant. 
Let us suppose a Frenchman learning the Eng- 
lish language with one of the first compiled Eng- 
lish-French dictionaries; suppose this dictionary 
to contain the word court and all its various mean- 
ings, also the word ship and its meaning when 
standing alone, but neither the word courtship, 
nor any description of the influence of the particle 
ship in compounds, and wo have a case parallel to 
many that occur in studying the Chinese. Let 
us suppose the Frenchman to meet with the fol- 
lowing sentence in an English book : “ While the 
courtship was going on.” “ Courtship, ship of the 
court? royal yacht? vessel of war?” he would 
ask himself. “ Or does it mean some kind of ves- 
sel with a deck resembling a court-yard ? But 
whore can it have been going to ? And why is it 
mentioned here ?” Then, seeing perhaps farther 
on mention made of a marriage, he would run on 
making surmises in a different track. “Um — 
courtshi}! — ^perhaps there is some kind of ship in 
the courts of law, that when marriages — but no, 
that would be a very extraordinary custom. Court 
means to flatter — flatter ship. — Can it be that the 
Ei.glish send wedding presents in a vessel made 
like a ship?” Suddenly a bright idea flashes on 
his mind. “ By the by ! They call their ships 
she, why should they not call their shes ships ? 
They are a maritime nation, very fond of their 
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ships, aad, it is to be hoped, fond of their women 
too. Court she — ^flatter she. — While the a-flat- 
tering she was going on. Precisely the thing !” 
And thus, though by a false track, he might be 
led to the true meaning of the word. Let the 
reader not be surprised at this outbreak in the 
midst of a grave discourse on such a dry topic as 
dictionary-making. In trying to arrive at the 
true meaning of words not contained in the dic- 
tionaries, the imagination, as above stated, must 
be kept constantly in play. It will, indeed, occa- 
sionally enable the translator to jump at the real 
signification of a term at once, but even in this 
case corroboration is necessary ; and, in the great 
number of instances, the true meanings of the 
words can only be ascertained by a diligent and 
unprejudiced collation of a number of different 
passages in which it is contained — ^passages that 
cannot be collected and compared without much 
manual, and still more mental labour. 

As this is a subject which will well bear en- 
larging on, I subjoin a few remarks having refer- 
ence to the Chinese language in particular, fol- 
lowed by some examples in illustration. They 
will, it is hoped, be of some use to the beginner, 
and at the same time prove the correctness of the 
preceding statements concerning the imperfections 
of the existing dictionaries. 

When a word or words occur in a passage, the 
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meanings of which, as given in the dictionaries, 
do not make any sense at all in connection with 
the other words of the passage, or, though com- 
municating an idea to the mind, sound odd to the 
English ear, the translator must of course find 
out and adopt some new meanings, giving the 
exact sense of the original in idiomatic English. 
Or when, as often happens, the dictionaries give 
to words occurring in a passage a great number 
of meanings nearly similar, yet with perceptible 
shades of difference among them, and sometimes 
even differing widely, but all of which would, if 
adopted, make sense with the other words of the 
passage, the translator has to fix on such as seem 
best, i. e. most correct. 

In all these cases the grand rule is, to find out 
and make a list of a number of different passages 
in which the word the signification of which is to 
be ascertained occurs ; and then to adopt for it 
such a meaning as is found on trial to suit per- 
fectly, both in sense and sound, in each of the 
different passages, and to be consonant to the 
general nature of the subjects discussed. There 
is another rule which will often he found of con- 
siderable assistance. That is, adopt such a word 
in the English language as, both in its original or 
physical, and in its figurative or moral meanings, 
is used in the same manner as the Chinese word 
the signification of which is to be fixed ; or, if 
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the words are not used in a physical sense, adopt 
such as have derived their synonymous figurative, 
or secondary, meanings in the same manner from 
the original, or primary, signification. It must 
be remembered, however, that this last rule is 
merely auxiliary to the firet. independently of 
which it cannot be safely applied; for many words 
and terms which are s^monymous in their physical 
senses are no longer so when used figuratively. 

Take, for example, the very simple Chinese 
compound, ^ ^ pM ytdn. According to Mor- 
rison, <pu means not, and the following is his ex- 
planation of yuen : “ From origin, or source, and 
head. A large head ; to stretch out the head, as 
in looking for with expectation. The direction 
of the heart to an object, to desire, to wish, that 
to which the heart is directed, an object of desire. 
Each; every; a short appearance of the face. 
A vow.” Now you perceive, from the nature of 
the subject, that not to vnsh, not to desire, is the 
meaning of the compound in the sentence before 
you, but both of these expressions sound oddly in 
it. You then remember — ^a fact which is, how- 
ever, not mentioned in the dictionaries, but must 
be found out by experience— tWt the Chinese pu 
must often be rendered by the English negative 
particle un, and you think of unwilling, but this 
also sounds oddly. You then recollect the rule, 
that many Chinese negatives must be translated 
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by an affirmative of an opposite meaning, and 
repugnant, averse, reluctant, &c. occur to you ; 
when, by having recourse to the original and phy- 
sical meanings of the terms, you perceive that as 
yuen means, to stretch out the head as in looking 
for with expectaiion, and to wish for, therefore 
pu yutn, from the power of the Chinese negative 
may mean, to turn away the head from disinclina- 
tion, and hence that averse, the physical or literal 
sense of which is, to turn away from, in manifes- 
tation of dislike, must be the synonymous word in 
English ; an opinion in which you are fully con- 
firmed by trying it in four or five different pas- 
sages in which pu yuAn occurs. 

As a second example, we may take the com- 
pound ^ ting chwang. It is not contained 
in the dictionaries, but the following are Morri- 
son’s explanations of its component parts, ting and 



Ting. “From nail and head. The summit; 
the vertex ; the top of a hill ; to carry on the top 
of the head ; the thiijig carried ; the knob of dif- 
ferent colours worn on the top of the cap by 
the Tartar Chinese^ to distinguish rank.” Then 
follow some compounds, all of which refer only 
to the knob worn by the mandarins on the 
cap. 

€lhwmg. “ To grasp with the hand and pound. 
To beat; to strike suddenly; abrupt; to rush 

D 
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aguniit ; to bounce upon ; to knock ; to take or 
seiire.” 

Now, in all the phrases you have collected con- 
taining the compound ting <^wdng^\t is impossible 
to make any use of the meanings given to ting ; 
and if you are only commencing the language, this 
^character brings you to a stand-still. If you 
have, however, attained some proficiency in speak- 
ing, you may have learnt, from your own expe- 
rience, that this word means to oppose, or against, 
as in tkngfCing, against the wind; Hng shwta, against 
the water; and hence conclude that the words 
tir^ chwang might mean, to oppose and beat, or to 
heat against. But from the nature of the subjects 
in your examples, and in particular from the cir- 
cumstance of Ung chwang being frequently pre- 
ceded by the words chu g4n, to put forth words, 
you perceive that the compound ting chwang must 
be taken in a moral, not a physical sense ; and that 
it must have the meaning of contend, argue, ddhate, 
aUereate, or dispute. By referring, then, to the 
original physical meaning of these words, you soon 
find that ddate and dispute, derived from words 
sigoiiying to strike, drive, or beat, are the most 
suitable. The Chinese expression is, however, 
always used of the language of inferiors to supe- 
rior, or at all events to equals, never of the lan- 
gtit^ of superiors to inferiors ; a circumstance 
that agrees well with the primary meaning of 
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This seems, from the component parts of the cha- 
racter, to have been the point or top of 1^ head 
(hence ting chwang, to beat or bounce upwards), 
and has probably obtained its use in the sense of 
opposition to, or contenUon, from the circumstance 
of sheep, goats, oxen, and other animals butting 
with the head when they fight. And, indeed, 
when you ask a Chinese, how these animals fight ? 
he usually answers by, t6u ting t6u, head ting head, 
i. e. head against or opposing head. This meaning 
of ting is not given in any of the dictionaries. 

Every individual language contains words which 
have no one synonym in any other ; and, as might 
be expected from the long isolation of the Chi- 
nese, their language contains a large proportion 
of them. The word ^ cM, which occurs often 
in official papers, is an instance of one. Its mean- 
ing is, to hold or have in possession as proof, or as 
a ground for action ; but frequently the idea of 
having in possession predominates so much, while 
those of proof or ground for action are so subor- 
dinate, that the word can only be rendered, cor- 
rectly and idiomatically, by receive. It is then 
like have in the mercantile phrase, “We have 
yours of such and such a date.” At other times, 
the idea of having in possession is so completely 
sunk, and one of the others so predominant, tlmf; 
^ word must be rendered either by grounding 
on, aoeording to, or tn emsequmce of Tl^ die- 

D 2 
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tionaries are generally veiy defeetave in their ex- 
pkmations of this kind of words. 

. .As a striking instance of the manner in which 
the imperfections of the dictionaries are the cause 
of odd sounding translations, I may instance the 
word mtn^. The meanings of this word given 
in the dictionaries are, char, briffkt, perspicuom, 
and others of a similar signification ; and every 
Ohe who has been in the habit of reading the soi- 
disant translations alluded to, must have remarked 
the frequent and displeasing recurrence of the 
word charly. According to these translations, 
every thing must be, ought to be, has been, or 
has not been, done clearly. The reason is, that 
the dictionaries do not even hint at the material 
fact, that mtng is often only an auxiliary particle, 
denoting the successful completion of the action 
expressed by the verb with which it is in connec- 
tion. In many cases it is, therefore, fully translated 
by placing such verb in the perfect, or the second 
future, tense, but often an entirely new word 
must be substituted. Thus ^ cha, means, to 
mtdie an, examination, but cha mtng does not mean, 
<0 make a char examination ; it means, to ascer- 
tain : i, means, to cmstdt, but i mtng does not 

ni^n, to consult charly ; it means, to agree on : 
'Still less does ySn, to talk, mean with mtng, to 
iidk dearly; it is sometimes used, with this affix, 
th the sense of, to state dhtintMy, but mdre com- 
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moiily, it then means, to stiptdaie or agree on. The 
Chinese terms, in this last example, are exactly 
like the German reten and the mtng having 

the same power as the particle ab. 


What has been said above will, in some mea- 
sure, account to the reader for the many odd 
things that are given to the public as translations 
from the Chinese ; proving, as it must, to him, 
that it requires several years of constant study of 
one style of the Chinese written language, to en- 
able a man to make a tolerable translation of a 
document written in that style. It is always an 
invidious and thankless task to find fault, and the 
soi-disaut translations alluded to are probably 
welcome to many people, in the absence of better 
renderings; but when they — though abounding 
with gross errors, and containing internal evidence 
that the translators did not understand the ori- 
ginal sufficiently to distinguish where one sentence 
ended and another began — are trumpeted as the 
work of “critical masters of the Chinese Jan- 
guage,” “the first Chinese scholars of the age,” 
&c., a word of warning becomes necessary, to pre- 
vent the public from forming a very false notiop 
of Chinese composition. A perfect translation 
ought to give the exact sense of the original, in » 
style closely resembling that, of the latter^ th^^ 
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ii* kty, if the style of the original is fitte and 
easy, ‘the style of the translation ought also to he 
^is and easy ; if formal and stiff, the style of the 
translation must also be formal and stiff; and when 
the style of the original is obscure, the style of the 
translation should also be obscure. Now, by keep- 
ing this definition in -view, even the reader whose 
philological attainments do not extend beyond the 
knowledge of his own language, can easily per- 
ceive of himself, that the great majority of things 
published as translations from the Chinese (1 
refer chiefly to those intended to be translations 
of ofiScial documents) do not deserve the name, 
and that they are, in fact, wretched. They are 
not English, even if we consider them sentence 
by sentence, and each sentence by itself. If we 
consider them as a whole, we observe a total want 
of all logical relation between the sentences. 
There seems to be no reasoning, no continuous 
train of thought in them ; they are merely a suc- 
cession of abrupt exclamations, invectives, opi- 
nions, and mandates, having little or no connec- 
tion with each other. But the Chinese have been 
a literary people and great wijters for upwards of 
2,000 years ; there is probably more written on 
practical business in China than in Great Britain, 
for a vast amount of legislative and legal business, 
which in the latter country is g«Jt through orally, 
is here transacted on paper; the Chinese are 
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gepetftUy poiplder^ a sober-miiMied, rational peo- 
ple; and, indeed, the man who entera into an 
argument with them on subjects they understand, 
must have all his wits about him, without which, 
and without reason on his side, he need not hope 
to prevail. Now such being the case, is it not 
very extraordinary that they cannot write com- 
mon sense in their official documents ? The fact 
is (and it is a truth that must daily become more 
{^parent to the student, as his knowledge of the 
language increases), the Chinese ofiBicial and legal 
documents, especially the former, are, from the 
methodical, distinct manner in which they first 
state the grounds their arguments are based on, 
from the closeness of the reasoning they contain, 
the absence of all useless verbiage, and the constant 
subservience of sound to sense, generally superior 
to English documents of the same nattre. The 
reason of this superiority seems to be, that the 
Chinese oflScial documents are prepared by the 
shi ye — ^men who have spent a large portion of 
their lives at that work — ^and must be sanctioned 
by the mandarins, themselves generally men of 
talent and high literary attainments. The reader, 
in forming an opinion of Chinese writing, must 
not be led astray by certain formal expressions 
that occur at the beginning and end of proclama^ 
tions and ofiSdd letters ; and which, even whmi 
best translated, sound somewhat odd. After all, 
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the Chinese, though apt to use high-flown ei^res- 
sions in private correspondence, have in their offi- 
cial letters nothing so outrageous as, I have the 
honour to be. Sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant,” &c. Sec. ; and it Would be easy to show, 
that in many other of the minor points their me- 
thod is really better than ours. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that the 
higher mandarins, in corresponding with the diplo- 
matic agents of western nations, have adopted the 
custom of these latter of appending some compli- 
mentaiy phrases at the end of their official letters 
— a thing they never do among themselves. 
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ON THE COLLOQUIAL CHINESE AS SPOKEN BY THE 
MANCHOOS, INCLUSIVE OF THE IMPEEIAL FAMILY 
AND HOUSEHOLD, AND BY NATIVES OF PEKIN 
GENERALLY. 

This is commonly called the “ Pekin dialect,” 
but it is, in reality, the standard spoken lan^a^e 
of the country, holding the same place in China 
that the London English, as spoken by the edu- 
cated classes, maintains in the British isles, and 
the Parisian French in France. If we find edu- 
cated and rich Chinese, as, for instance the Hong 
merchants at Canton, making use of a provincial 
dialect, differing widely from the Pekin colloquial, 
we must bear in mind the great extent of the 
country, the number of its inhabitants, and the 
difficulty of intercommunication, as compared with 
the so much smaller states of Europe ; and that, 
after all, it (the Pej^in cojlloquial) is spoken with- 
out the slightest variation, either in the colloca- 
tion of the words or their pronunciation, by a far 
greater number of individuals than any other lan- 
guage in the world. Even allowing, what indeed 
would seem to have been the case, that it has 
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been foemed ae it ikow exists by the present reign- 
mg ftmily and th^ Manchoo followers, who had 
to leam the Chinese as a foreign language ; still 
the presmt dynasty has had quiet possession of 
the whole country for about 200 years ; the change 
made by them in the court language has not been 
very great, as a comparison with the plays of 
foitner d3ma8ti^ will prove ; the language used 
by the rulfas is sure to be imitated; and the 
Chinese system of government is peculiarly cal- 
culated to insure this. Hence we need not be 
surprised that the colloquial Chinese, as spoken 
by the Imperial fomily and the natives of Pddn 
generally, is not only in almost universal use 
among those in any way connected with govem- 
mirat or government offices, but is also in great 
use among merchants. 

After what I have just said, my readers will 
bo astonished to leam, that in no work has an 
attempt yet been made to give the Pekin pro- 
nunciation of the Chinese characters in the Ho- 
man alphabet. The el^er Momson, it is true, 

was too practical a man*j to neglect it altogether, 

\ 

* Whm, ia any of these Ijfotes, hchance to make depn* 
dath^ ranarks cm the works this gentleman, I would hare 
it fiS hs 4i>t^dly undmtood. ^at it ia always with the naer- 
Jd|at I qoosider has jdone fitr more than aay other 
lieaon whatnrer to extend a knowledge of the Chin»e Ian- 
gnagn and people among Westpm natkms. It was abaidntely 
impesrable th«t his phdologicid works diould he fraltlnss, or. 
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and the student will acecnrdingly find a n(^ <nt 

the subject in the introduction to Part I. of his 

dictionary ; nevertheless, he has, in all his works, 

^ven what is called the Nankin pronunciation, 

probably following therein the Jesuit missionaries 

who lived at court during the reign of Kang hsi, 

about 160 years ago. Later writers have closely 

adhered to this pronunciation, howev&r muck ih^ 

may have varied the orthography tmd to exprets 

it : and hence it follows, that in no work yet pub- 

Ikhed do we find the true court pronunciation of 

the colloquial Chinese. The chief reason is, I 

« 

suppose, that we have, till lately, had no inter- 
course with mandarins or their people. Now, 
however, it is, I venture to say, the pnmundatUMi 
most deserving of the attention of the generality 
of students. 

Of 231 civil mandarins, taken at random from 
among those stationed in the distant province of 
Kwang-tung, in the end of 1844, 1 find that 74 
were natives of Pekin, 15 were natives of diffe- 
rent parts of Chili, the province in which Pekin 

leave nothing to be done by future labourers but the second 
pari of his dictionary still continues to be by far the most use> 
ful work on the Chinese language extant ; and throughout his 
works generally, there is scattered a vast deal of interesting 
and, particularly, of pmcUcally useful information. Too much 
praise cannot be meted to him for his exertions, nor to the 
Bast-India Company for the munificent manner in which It 
supported them. 
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18 situated, and 142 were from other provinces. 
I may therefore state it as a fact, that one third 
of the civilians, almost the only people with whom 
we have any intercourse, speak the Chinese collo- 
quial ovdy as is done at Pekin ; while, as far as T 
can judge from my own experience, all the others 
speak it in the same manner tolerably well, much 
better, it may be safely asserted, than in any 
other manner, except, perhaps, that which obtains 
in their respective native districts. Of all the 
mandarins of different ranks with whom I have 
held conversations, during a three years’ residence 
in Canton, while fully one half spoke the pure 
Pekin colloquial, and the language of all ap- 
proached it more or less, not one used the [U’o- 
nnnciation given as the mandarin by Morrison, 
and by Mr. Medhurst, in their dictionaries, and 
as the court dialect by Mr. Williams (with a dif- 
ferent orthography), in his vocabulary. It may 
be, however, that the pronunciation followed by 
these gentlemen is, in some measure, used by 
civilians, natives of Kwang-tung, all of whom are, 
in accordance with Chinese policy, stationed in 
other })rovinces. 

In addition to what I have said above, proving 
that the Pekin colloquial is entitled to be consi- 
dered the spoken language of the empire, like the 
London English in the British dominions, I may 
state, that it is understood, to a considerable ex- 
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tent, by the lowest classes of Canton and its vici- 
nity, a neighbourhood where such a very distinct 
patois is the common language. 

A knowledge of it has spread from the yamun, 
among the numerous inhabitants of which it is 
used in daily intercourse, and thus it has hap- 
pened that when I have, at Whampoa, met with 
a common boatman unable to speak the English 
jargon in general use between foreigners and 
natives, and have, in my ignorance of the local 
patois, tried him with the Pekin, I have found 
myself not only understood, hut readily answered. 

Hence, as it is quite impossible to attain a p-ac- 
tical p'oficimc}) in any two variations of the col- 
loquial, it will certainly be found most advisable 
for the greater part of those who intend studying 
the language with the view of putting their know'- 
ledge to actual use in business, to apply them- 
selves to the Pekin alone, as a spoken medium. 
Missionaries, who should preach to the common 
people, ought of course to make themselves, each 
one, master of one of the dialects spoken by that 
class ; but the merchant, who might have occa- 
sion to reside at (^ifferent parts, and to converse 
with native merchants from different provinces, 
will, I think, find the colloquial of the court, on 
the whole, the most useful ; while the man who 
wishes to become a really eflScient government 
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servant in China, should apply himself assiduously 
to it, and to it only. . 

What I have said above, as to the impossibility 
of acquiring any practical proficiency in more 
than one variety of the colloquial, requires some 
explanation. A man endowed with a little per- 
severance may attain a good practical knowledge 
of three or four European and other syllabic lan- 
guages ; but such is by no means the case with 
the Chinese dialects. It is those very peculiar 
attributes of the Chinese language, called intona- 
tions, or sheng, the subjects of Note VI., which 
form the difficulty, the great stumbling-block in 
short, of those who attempt more than one va- 
riety of the colloquial ; and I think it will appear, 
from that Note, that the obstacle is a serious one. 
In addition to that, the vowel and consonantal 
sounds, the collocation of the characters, and even 
the characters themselves, differ in the various 
patois, in the Nankin and in the Pekin colloquial ; 
and these difficulties, taken together, are so great, 
that even a man possessing a considerable natural 
talent for languages, i. e. a good memory, pliable 
organs of speech, and a quick ^ear, will, I reassert, 
find it impossible to acquire a useful proficiency 
in more than one ; while if, instead of concentrat- 
ing his faculties, he dispense them by attempting 
to learn two or throe, he will doubtless become 
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able, in time, to give a laboured utterance to cer- 
tain successions of sounds, that, taken as Chinese, 
may occasionally constitute sentences of a dialect, 
but which, generally, will form parts of no lan- 
guage whatever ; and he will certainly never be 
able to speak any variety of the Chinese collo- 
quial with that degree of readiness which, in these 
days of the division of labour, is entitled to be 
called practical proficiency. 

I must here warn the beginner against suppos- 
ing, that because a Chinese when you are talking 
to him smiles, inclines his head, and says, Ah ! 
Um ! &c. that he therefore understands you. 
Though the Chinese may scarcely understand a 
single sentence of what is uttered, their national 
urbanity will generally induce them to do this for 
half an hour together, and they will not, in fact, 
let their non-comprehension be perceived, unless 
the subject be one they consider important. 

The two following Notes, in the first of which 
a new^ orthography, adapted to the Pekin collo- 
quial, is proposed, and the second of which is a 
dissertation on the intonations, or shSng, will, I 
trust, be found useful to the student commencing 
the Chinese spoken language. 
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A NEW ORTHOGRAPHY, ADAPTED TO THE PEKIN 

PRONDNCIATION OF THE COLLOQUIAL CHINESE. 

In the preceding Note I have remarked, that 
in no work yet published has the true court, or 
Pekin, pronunciation of the colloquial Chinese 
been given; and as I soon found the already 
existing orthographies altogether unsuitable to 
express it, I was obliged to frame a new one. It 
was intended at first solely for my own use. but 1 
now lay it before the philological public, in the 
hope that it may prove of some assistance to 
beginners. 

I first proceed to give my reasons for not adher- 
ing cither to Morrison’s orthography, or to that 
adopted in Dr. Bridgman’s “ Chinese Chrestoma- 
thy,” and in Williams’s “English and Chinese 
Vocabulary,” in order to express the Pekin pro- 
nunciation. 

« 

The latter mentioned system is, in the intro- 
duction to the Chrestomathy, said to have been 
proposed by Sir William Jones, and to have been, 
with some variations, since very widely adapted 
in India, the Pacific islands, and North America. 
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In the Clirestomathy, it has again been varied to 
suit the Canton dialect, and it might be aske<l, if 
any additions were necessary for the court pro- 
nunciation, wliy were they not made, and the sys- 
tem retained in substance ? But tlie (juestion is, 
should a man who devotes several years of his life 
to the study of the language of an immense ein- 
]»ire, such as that of China, keejt using an awk- 
ward orthograi)hy, or even one not perfectly suit- 
able, merely bc'cause it has been used to reduce 
to writing the languages spoken by the savages 
in the Pacific islands, and in North America, or 
those of the seini-barbarous natives of India? I 
should certainly say not, but that, on the contrary, 
in the study of such a difficult language as the 
Chinese, evoy thing ought t() be made as coine- 
nieut as possible, without refertmee to any other 
language whatsoever. I’bis, tluui, was my reason, 
when I found sevciral new sounds in the court 
pronunciation, for framing an entirely new sys- 
tein, having reference to that ])ronunciatiou alone ; 
and if I have succeeded in rendering it more sim- 
])le and distinct than that used in the Chresto- 
mathy, with the necessary additions, would have 
been. I shall consider myself perfectly justific'd in 
having projmsed it. 

The sounds T call new are such as I have never 
heard in any language, except in th(> Chinese as 
pronounced by nativt'S of Pekin, and which cer- 

K 
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tainly do not exist in either the English, French, 
or German. In the orthographies hitherto used, 
such sounds, vowel and consonantal, as could not 
be exactly expressed by any of the letters of 
European languages, have been left unexpressed, 
except by an apostrophe, or some similar mark, 
used for all. Mr. Williams, in the introduction 
to his Vocabulaiy, calls the new sounds noticed 
by him, “ imperfect vowels.” He says : “ The best 
mode of writing the collection of sounds here 
grouped together under the name of imperfect 
vowek, has puzzled writers on the Chinese lan- 
guage not a little. No distinct vowel sound is 
perceivable in any of them ; and after comparing 
the attempts that have been made to express the 
sound that is hear^l by some vowel, perhaps the 
best way is to leave it unexpressed, using an 
apostrophe to denote its place, and writing only 
the consonants.” But an “ imperfect vowel ” is 
in reality an impossibility. To prevent a misun- 
derstanding from the attaching of different ideas 
to the same words, I must remind the reader, 
that whenever the human voice is med, utterance is 
given to some vowel, and that, a vemvel is always a 
simple sound, i. e. one which may he prolonged with- 
out any movement in the organs of speech, as long 
as respiration permits. As soon as the organs of 
speech are moved, the sound is modulated, and 
the whole becomes thereby a diphthong ; and if 
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their position be changed a second time, the 
whole enunciation becomes triphthongal. Thus the 
letters i and u, as heard in thine and cube, are both 
diphthongs, while the au in plausible, and the ea 
in plead, are simple vowel sounds ; the oi in spoil, 
the ou in sound, are diphthongs; the a in man, 
the i in pin, and the e in me, are simple vowels. 

Now in those sounds which Mr. Williams calls 
“ imperfect vowels,” the Chinese can and do use 
the voice as loudly, and prolong them as much, as 
in pronouncing any other sounds of the language. 
They constitute, therefore, according to the above 
definitions, vowels as perfect as any wc use ; and 
to make any distinction between them and other 
vowels m such, merely because they do not occur 
in our languages, tends, like every distinction 
without a difference, only to confuse. 

For this reason, I have represented all new 
sounds I have remarked in the Pekin pronun- 
ciation, whether vowel or consonantal, by letters 
of the Roman alphabet, with a half-circle over 
them ; and thus the new vowels, as expressed by 
e, i, and o, have, to an Englishman, nothing more 
strange in their appearance than the German o 
and ii. The sounds, too, represented by them are 
not more difficult for an Englishman to acquire 
than the sounds expressed by these two German 
letters. The half-circle in the following ortho- 
graphy, invariably indicates a new sound, whereby, 
svs above stated, I understand one with which 

E 2 
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there is nothin^: homophoiioiis, eitlier in the 
lish, the German, or the French. Tlie only (ex- 
ception is the u, which represents a very common 
vowel of the two latter languages.* 

The consonantal sound re]>resent(ed l)y g is a 
very peculiar one. In the orthography used hy 
Mr. Williams, and by Dr. Bridgman in the Chi- 
nese Chrestomathy, a consonantal sound (which 
does not, however, occur in tin' Pidvin pronuncia- 
tion) is re]u*esented hy the first ng in singing. 
That sound somewhat resembles the one repre- 
sented by g, but th(‘ nasal part of it must 1 k» 
omitted. An idea of it may he fonm^d, by trying 
to pronounce the g ii] gnu without pressing tlu^ 
tongue against the roof of th(‘ mouth. 

One defect of the othei' orthogra]>hy noticcsl 
above is, that some very diffident sounds are rv- 
presented by a coalition of letters and diacritical 
marks but slightly differing in appearance'. I 
have striven to avoid this, as nmch as ])ossil)le, in 
the orthography now ])roposed, consid(u*ing it of 
importance that the eye should be easily able to 
catch the difference, whem'ver one is intend(*d. 

• 

* Morrison, in his Dictionary (Part I. Vol. i. xvii., and 
Part II. Vol. i. 620), and Williams, in his Vocabulary (Introcl. 
viii. 13), err in considering this sound, represented here by u. 
and the French eu as homophonous ; a circumstance which I 
mention, as the inconsistencies consequent on this error in the 
works of the former, confused me not a little, on commencing 
the Chinese. The French eu has this sound only in the tenses 
of the auxiliary verb avoir. 
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It will be remarked, that I have omitted the sz 
and the tsz which occur in all English orthogra- 
phies, and are represented by the French as ‘‘ ss 
and ts sifflant.’’ The fact is, that although when 
a Chinese pronounces the words, in which the 
soujids intended to be expressed by tliese letters 
occur, they may at first seem to be merely a pe- 
culiar buzz, yet on listening attentively, and par- 
ticularly when he pronounces them slowly, it will 
b(j found that the buzzing consonantal sound 
(*(‘as(‘s at the comnienceinent ; and that it is, in 
th(‘ one case, nic‘rely the sound of the sharp Kng- 
lisli s in sand, and in the other that of the (Jer- 
man J in or in the English ts in Whit- 
suntide. Thv of the .sound does nofy 

therefore., he in ihv eonsonanh hut in the vowel; 
whicli is, in fact, the one I rejneseiit by n 

Tlie Jiluglish w', mi the orthography now j)ro- 
])osed, must not be su]>posed homojdiouous with 
the French on, a coalition wdiich, in French or- 
thogra])hi(‘S, occuj)ies its place. The French sub- 
stitute tlu^ oil for the English w, which is a dis- 
tiiK't eonsona}ifal sound, only bi'caiise the latter 
does not exist, under any form, in their language. 

Th(‘ Cerman sounds referred to in the follow- 
ing tables, are those heard in the words as pro- 
iiouuc(‘d by the educated classes in Hanover, 
whosi' pronunciation of the (iennan (‘orresponds 
well with the orthography of that language. 
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Homophonous Sounds in the Ei^Udt, Gennan, Ezunple* 
O^og French Languages. in Chinese. 



a in feither ; a in man 


As the last a in American 


a in fate ; d in dd, cotd 


e in met 

t m 

Between the 6 in ^brrig, and the ol 





in S^torb. Resembling the eu in 
beurre (much broader than the eh 
in jehne or the eu in jeune) 

r i in pique, police, and ee in seed ; i in'] 
|mit ^ |i 

i in pin, thin 

Resembling the i in him, chin, &c., but^ 
the teeth are nearly closed in the I 
formation of the sound J 

o in no 

0 in not 

Resembling the eu in meute, with an 
approach to the o in nos. Between 
the 0 in Lord and the i in him, but 
most like the former 

r u in truce, true, and rue ; u in SKutIji ;*] 
j ouinroule... ... ... ...r 

u in butt 




u in buse ; & in 
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II. Diphthongs and Triphthongs. 

These are described invariably by a coalition of 
the simple vowels of this orthography, each of 
which must be sounded in the manner shown in 
the preceding table. Some are dwelt on longer 
than the others, but it would be useless to 
attempt to describe this by diacritical marks. 


Diphthong or 
Triphthong 
of New 
Orthography. 

Examples in 
Chinese. 

Diphthong or 
Triphthong 
of New 
Orthography. 

Examples in 
Chinese. 

ai 


ie 


au 


ieu 


ea 



&j * 

eau 

1 

i6 

9- « 



6u 

a 

ei 

% -t 

V • 

Ol 


e6 


ui 

iaii 

ei 


iii 

^ jii 

ia 

T if 

ue 

-£» 

iau 

• 
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CoDBonant 
‘ ofNew I 
Orthog. 


ch 

ch* 

chw 

chw* 

f 

g 

gh 

ghw 

hs 

j 

jw 

k 

k* 

kw 


III. Consonants. 


Homophonous Sounds in the English, French, 
or German Languages. 

Examples 
in Chinese. 

ch in channel, Chester 


The preceding sound with an aspiration 


chw in churcA«;arden, catcAu^ord . . . 


The preceding sound with an aspiration 

f in fan, fun 


C Resembling the g in gun ; but in form-'j 
< ing the sound, the tongue must not > 
1 be pressed against the palate . . . J 


I'ch in the Scotch LocA Lomond; 
in ®^)emie and in€pred)en j 


TThe preceding guttural sound imme-'^ 
S diatejy followed by the English wh, 1 
as heard in when J 


f A sound between that of s in see and*] 
L sh in she ... ... ... . . . J 


(Resembling the French] in jaune, butl 
with much less of the buzzing sound J 

/v 

j’The preceding sound, \dth a fuU^j 
English w immediately after it . . . J 

k in kalendar ... 


The preceding sound withan aspiration 
qu in quack, queen 

mm 
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m. Consonants {continued). 


Consonant 
of New 
Orthog. 

Homophonons Sounds in the English, French, 
or German Languages. 

Examples 
in Chinese. 

kw' 

The preceding sound with an aspiration 


1 

1 in land, lee, lay, lungs 


Iw 

Iw in bu/foark, heZ/toard 


m 

m in man, me, may 


n 

n in nab, need, nun 


nw 

nw in Cornwall 


P 

p in pan, pun, pang 

^ m 

P* 

The preceding sound with an aspiration 
'Resembling the r in demur; but the" 



sound is prolonged. In forming 


r 

this sound (which only occurs after 
h) the tip of the tongue must not 


touch the palate 


8 

& in sand, see 


sh 

f sh in shun ; €d) in 6d)anbe ; ch in cha-l 
mois j 



fThe preceding sound with a full Eng-"^ 


shw 

^ lish w immediately after it ; in 1 

1 J 


sw 

sw in swan 


t 

t in tan, tingle, tongue, tun 



The preceding sound with an aspiration 
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NOTE VI. 

ON THE INTONATIONS OB TONES CALLED SHEN6 
BY THE CHINESE. 

This is a subject which puzzles the beginner 
very much, not merely in Europe, but even in 
China. 

I shall be happy if what I now say about it 
should save any one the trouble of racking his 
brains on the matter ; and, as it will doubtless 
add some weight to my opinions, and give them 
more authority, I would beg the reader to bear 
in mind, that I am daily forced, in the discharge 
of my duties, to put them to a jiractical test. 

The difficulty is threefold: first, to discover 
what these sheng, on which so much has been 
written of a directly contradictory nature, possibly 
can be ; secondly, whether it is, or is not, useful, 
important, or indispensably necessary, to acquire 
a knowledge of them ; and thirdly, to what ex- 
tent, and in what mdnner, that knowledge should 
be acquired. 

1. The shSng are not produced by any altera- 
tion of the vowel sound,* for sounds which we 

* I speak solely with reference to ..he Pekin, or court, pro> 
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can only write with one and the same vowel, as, 
for instance, a in fiing, fan, u in chu, are pro- 
nounced with all the different sheng; they are 
not formed by any modification of the consonants, 
for in words which contain no consonants at all, 
the sheng are perhaps most distinctly heard ; nei- 
ther do they consist in quickness or slowness, i. e. 
in a change of the duration of time taken to pro- 
nounce the words ; and still less do they consist 
in loudness or lowness, i. e. that alteration which 
renders a sound audible at a distance, or only 
close at hand. The sheng are produced solely 
by the sinking, rising, or non-alteration of the 
sound, as it would stand in the gamut ; i. e. sup- 
posing a word to be pitched at b, it will, with 
some of the sheng, rise higher in the scale, to c, 
D, or E ; with others it will maintain the B ; and 
with others again, it will sink to A and G. It 
even seems to me, that the sheng give the words 
an absolute place in the gamut ; i. e. that certain 
words, when properly pronounced with their 
sheng, should, for instance, always commence with 
c, and rise gradually to e, and that if pitched at b, 
and made to rise to d, they cease, to a Chinese 
ear, to be the word intended, and either become 


nunciatioa, in which the sheng differ materially from those in 
the Canton and Fuchito dialects. In the court pronunciation, 
only four shSng are heard ; in the Nankin, five ; and in the 
Canton and Fuchi^n, qf^ven or eight. 
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another word of the language, or no word at all. 
This is particularly perceptible in the Canton pro- 
nunciation of the provincial dialect ; and if any 
one will listen to a coolie talking, he cannot fail 
to observe how the successive sounds take wide 
leaps up and down the gamut. 

It is evident from the above, that a good prac- 
tical musician could elucidate the matter very 
much to his brethren ;* but as the shSng must, 
after all, be acquired by listening to, and imitat- 
ing, the Chinese, what I have said above, together 
with the following remarks and table, is probably 
quite sufficient on the subject, serving, as it will, 
to show the beginner to what he ought to confine 
his attention. 

Morrison, in his Grammar, gives five sheng for 
the colloquial, as spoken by the mandarins ; viz., 
the shang ping, hsia ping, shang, chii, and ju ; 
which he calls the upper even, the lower even, 
the high, the going, and the entering ; and marks 
them respectively by — A \ / U • 
however, that in the Pekin dialect the short 
tones (meaning thereby the entering ones, marked 
U) “are lengthened, or rather, do not exist.” 
According to Morrison, then, the sheng of the 
Pekin, or court, pronunciation are four, the upper 
even, the lower even, the high, and the going ; 

♦ The late Mr. Dyer, nusaionary in the Straits, has, I 
believe, done this in one of his works*. 
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which is precisely what I have found to be the 
case. In some few words the natives of Pekin 
shorten the sound abruptly, or make use of the 
entering sheng; but these words are exceptions 
to the general rule, and should be individually 
remembered as such. 
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Giving their names, an attempt to describe them, some Examples for practice with a Teacher, and the 
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2. As to the use, importance, or absolute ne- 
cessity, of acquiring a knowledge of the shSng. 
On this subject many conflicting opinions have 
been given ; and I well remember how much I 
was, in consequence, puzzled, at the commence- 
ment of my studies, to decide whether I should 
or should not devote any time, — valuable thing 
to the student of Chinese, — in order to make my- 
self master of them, I consulted both books and 
livpg scholars, in Europe and in China. Some 
seemed to say, that the sheng arc of no use what- 
soever ; others, that they are useful only to the 
man who wishes to write Chinese j)oetry ; others, 
again, that they are generally useful, but that it 
is impossible for foreigners to learn them ; and 
some go even so far as to say, that a man cannot 
speak Chinese unless he be able to tell, when he 
sees each Chinese character, with what intonation 
it is to be pronounced. 

Now the truth seems to lie, as it has been 
found to do in the case of so many other contested 
points, between the extreme opinions. I venture 
to say, that no foreigner ever was, and none will 
ever be, able to tell, from memory alone, the 
proper intonations of each of the 10,000 charac- 
ters cammotdy used, when placed written before 
him ; and, on the other hand, if in speaking you 
do not give the characters used the proper into- 
nation, you are perpetually liable to be misunder- 
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stood, and will frequently make most ludicrous 
mistakes. I give an instance or two of the latter 
from my own experience. 

In making out a re]X)rt to the superintendent 
of customs, of the export cargo of a ship about to 
leave, I took the English manifest, and read 
aloud, in Chinese, the various articles to a clerk, 
who was sitting by me with his writing imple- 
ments. The last species of goods, of a very large 
cargo, happened to be “ vitrified ware.” This is 
called, tu shau lean, in Chinese; I, however, 
gave a wrong intonation, and said, tu shau leau, 
whereupon the Chinese instantly lifted his hand 
from the paper, and looked at me with surprise, 
and only stared the more, when I repeated the 
words, — with great reason, too, for I was in fact 
deliberately and distinctly telling him, that 
the large and very valuable cargo I had just 
enumerated, had been “ all burnt up,” such 
being the only meaning of the three words I 
uttered. 

On another occasion, I said something to a 
Chinese of “bargain money,” or “earnest money,” 
as I thought. As he.did not seem to understand, 
I repeated the words ; upon which he thrust for- 
ward his head, and listened attentively, and the 
louder I spoke, the nearer he came, anxiously 
turning one side of his head towards me, to catch 
the sound. In fact, instead of saying ting ch'i^n, 

F 
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bargain money, I was shouting, t'ing chifin, t'ing 

4 

chi^n, do you hear ! do you hear ! 

The use of an improper sheng makes, in reality, 
a much greater difference to the ear of a Chinese 
than an alteration of the vowel, or consonantal 
sound. A word, for instance, which we write 
ling, may be pronounced as if written ling, lin, 
ning, ning, and nln, or one written tsung, may be 
pronounced chung, chung, chun, and a Chinese 
would understand perfectly well ; but if the words 
ling and tsung be pronounced ling and tsung, he 
instantly understands thereby characters different 
from those it was intended to use, and is conse- 
quently unable to comprehend the speaker. The 
above instances are sufficient to prove, that it is 
ahsclvtely necessary, in speaking Chinese, to give 
the proper intonations to the characters; and I 
could give many more, either from my own early 
experience, or such as might occur daily in the 
common intercourse of life. A different intona- 
tion is, in truth, a different word, and therefore 
you cannot be said to speak Chinese, unless you 
give the proper intonation, any more than a Ger- 
man would be said to speak English who would 
say, “ I became a pistol,” when intending to say, 
“ I got a louis d’or ” (3^ befam dne ; or, 

“We struck ourselves upon pistols,” instead of, 
“We fought a duel with pistols ” (SEBir ((^lugcn 
«nS auf Difiolen). Both of these expressions have 
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been actually made use of to me, and I was as 
much puzzled to conceive what my German friends 
meant, as my Chinese acquaintances doubtless 
were to conceive my meaning in the above quoted 
instances. 

Few of the Chinese can name the sheng with 
which the characters ought to be pronounced; 
but none of them ever use a wrong one, when 
called on to pronounce the characters them- 
selves, and in so far they are, therefore, infallible 
guides. 

3. As to what extent, and in what manner, a 
knowledge of the sheng should be acquired. 

If the student be unable to procure a good 
teacher, or if he do not intend learning to speak, 
but merely to read the written character, then 
the less attention he pays to every thing con- 
nected with the pronunciation the better. But 
if he desire to study the spoken language, and 
have at hand a teacher whose native pronunciation 
is that particular one he desires to acquire, then 
his first business should be, to make the teacher 
repeat, and carefully to repeat after him, charac- 
ters belonging to each of the four shSng ; and he 
should continue to *do this until able to refer, 
without hesitation, every Chinese word he hears 
distinctly pronounced by a Chinese, to its proper 
sh^ng. When he has advanced thus far, he should 
commence repeating, always after the teacher, 

F 2 
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words and sentences, in a loud voice, taking care 
to pronounce them exactly as the latter does, but 
without stopping to reflect what sheng they have. 
It would be in vain to attempt to retain in the 
memory what particular sheng each word is pro- 
nounced with, and although, as is stated above, a 
man cannot be said to speak Chinese who uses 
improper sheng, yet a practically useful command 
of them is only to be attained by calling in the 
assistance to be derived from mere mechanical 
habit. The words must be repeated again and 
again, after a teacher, first singly, and then in 
sentences, until the organs of speech have become 
so habituated to the pronouncing of a certain 
character in one certain manner, as always to pro- 
nounce it in that manner, and consequently with 
the proper sheng, without requiring any exertion 
of the reflection or memory on the part of the 
speaker. 

The princi])al reason for learaing, as I have 
recommended, so much of the sheng as to be able 
to recognize and pronounce them as soon as 
heard, is, that the student thereby becomes better 
able to imitate the teacher, Unless he push his 
knowledge of them so far, he will, in reading 
after his teacher, find the latter correcting on one 
word a dozen times in succession, without his 
being able to discover wherein his mistake lies. 
And when he at length does stumble on the 
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right iatonation, he will, if required to pronounce 
the word once more, moBt probably not be able 
to do so, but go on makin g his former mistakes. 
It was the great loss of time which I experienced 
in this way myself, at the commencement of my 
studies, that first convinced me of the necessity 
of learning to distinguish the shgng. There are, 
however, other occasions on which this knowledge 
of them becomes useful. For instance, if in talk- 
ing to a Chinese you give a character a wrong 
sheng, and he in consequence do not comprehend 
you, by pronouncing the same character, as repre- 
sented by our letters, with each of the four sheng 
successively, you^are sure of pronouncing it in the 
proper manner in, at the most, four trials ; and 
when you do, the Chinaman generally under- 
stands you at once. A friend of mine was, after 
he had studied according to the above plan for a 
few months, frequently obliged to have recourse 
to this expedient in giving orders to his servant ; 
but he thus made himself understood where he 
would otherxyise have been obliged to remain alto- 
gether silent. 

In concluding this note on the sh§ng it is ne- 
cessary to remark to the beginner, that the Chi- 
nese liave also got an aspirate, marked usually by 
an (') following the aspirated consonant ; and that 
in imitating a teacher it is consequently necessary 
to attend to four things, the shSug, the vowel 
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!^oinuis, tho coiwon.-uital sounds, and the aspirate, 
without wliieh it m ill often be inijjossihle to per- 
ceive when'iu his oorri'ctioUK lie. It will geiie- 
raily he found that the aspirate is the most diffi- 
cult to distinguish, but it is in many cases of us 
much imjxjrtauco as the siieng. 
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SKi:!'(’|] ny KWAXt.-’U X<.. 

1'iiP sk(‘U‘li of i1m‘ ]>ro\ iiirt of K 

Minir Ikh‘ 1) i*o]ii|)i!<’'l (‘iitin 1\ from i)ia|w roio 
laino?! io ila^ (’liin<^so \\(U‘k (‘ntJtlo<l K 
i nn,U' oil 1 ,*^' with t hr o\ro|aioii. {h»\\<‘\ or, of iho liip' 
of'<‘<)ast < !mn ili<‘ Hamtli ol rlio ^'aiiloii 

oa''iu:ir<l to ! ho proNinoi' of l'hu*hi(’!i, in 
'^k*‘t(*hinu vJooh I ha\o iH ''OHIO inoa'-iiro jollu\MM{ 
f'hirojM'aii nia[>^ In inakiiiu* tho ^kotrli. I ptiid 
htdo or no aU> ntimi i(‘ ili(‘ rhiiiov<^ niap o!' tho 
jsio\iiico, ^>r to { lio'-o of t ho <h‘j>a.rt l>ut haN(‘ 
roii{|Hh‘<! it fi’onj th(' ootrior ma|o: jiist as il 1 

ha<l. fn in-tanoo. dravm a »najM)f laii^lafu! on a 
small M'alo Inan lara(‘ maps of iho imli\i<hiaJ 
oonntios. It was at lir^t m\ intoiniint to liavo 
drawn a map. am! on a mnoh !ai uor s(*alo. hnl 1 
fonml so ]iian\ <lisri'opanoi(‘s Im t w omt th(‘ tnaps of 
t h(' <li iroj'onl di'^tricls wjjon 1 attompto<l to dolk 

noat(' Ihoir common honndario'-, that 1 was -,oon 
ohliutal to itivo tip till' i<lt‘a. It would staun that 
I ho iaiitmlo and lonijiludi' of tho distrita cin(‘> 

* “ Cuiuaal Aci’ount of Kv\;iua-tatii: ’ It is aty stitched 
ill I aO < ‘hiiicse voiunu’'' 
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only had been ascertained by observations, and 
not even the longitude of these always. The 
positions of all the other places in the districts 
seem to have been ascertained — ^if, indeed, they 
have been ascertained at all — ^not from a trigono- 
metrical net of triangles, but from some direct 
measurement, like our surveying by the chain. 
Now as the districts are about the size of English 
counties, it is evident no great correctness could 
be attained in this way, even if the work were 
executed by good English surveyors of the pre- 
sent day ; and when I tell my readers, in addi- 
tion to this, the Chinese surveyors do not even 
seem to have understood the plan of taking the 
base distances, but have manifestly run their lines 
close along the surface of the ground, up hill and 
down dale, they will perceive that the boundary 
line of each district map must overlap those of 
the surrounding districts. This is, in fact, almost 
invariably the case. I could, therefore, only com- 
pile the sketch by fudging; and, though the 
fudging has been done according to one fixed 
rule, viz. by proportioning the reduction in the 
extent of the boundaries to their distance from 
their respective district cities, and to the apparent 
nature of the surface, still it must contain many 
errors. I trust, however, it will be foimd of some 
interest^ as displaying the civil divisions of the 
province. 
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Many of the smaller branches of rivers con- 
tained in the Chinese maps have not been given 
again. Thus the Shhn to district is literally a 
collection of river islands, from the number of 
water passages which intersect it, but I have not 
attempted to delineate any of the latter. 

In the table which accompanies the sketch, the 
names of all the circuits, departments, and dis- 
tricts are given twice ; first according to the court 
pronunciation, and in a new orthography, and then 
as written by Morrison. 
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ON THG BANK, DUTIES, AND SALARIES OF THE 
MANDARINS. 

Objections have been made, by parties whose 
opinions are entitled to respect, to the use of the 
word “mandarin” as a designation of the Chinese 
o£Scers: I am, however, inclined to join with 
those who would retain it, for, apart from the 
consideration of its long use in this ^gnification, 
the Chinese officers, being a large and very pecu- 
liar body of men, are well entitled to a peculiar 
designation, and it is rather to be regarded as a 
convenience that they should have one. The 
term should, however, only be employed with 
reference to those whose names are entered in 
“ The Red Book,” and to those who have been 
accepted as “ expectants,” or “ candidates,” by the 
government at Pekin ; and it should by no means 
be applied to every man who swears a button, or 
to the clerks and other persons employed in the 
Yamun. T have retained the term, with the re- 
striction just mentioned, throughout these Notes. 

The mandarins may be divided, according to 
the imttire of their duties, into three grand orders; 
viz., lat, the civil ; 2nd, the literary (who super- 
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intend the examinations) ; and 3rd, the military. 
In the present Note I shall first make a few ob- 
servations about the division into classes common 
to all three orders, and about their uniforms, and 
then proceed to give a short description of the 
provincial civilians. With most of these latter 
we have frequent transactions, and their titles 
will consequently come daily more before the 
public; while, at the same time, not one Eu- 
ropean in ten thousand has the most remote idea 
of the nature and extent of their respective func- 
tions. With the ministers at the capital we have, 
as yet, no ifttercourse ; and we have little or no 
communication with the literary and the military 
mandarins in the provinces. 

The mandarins of all the three orders men- 
tioned above are divided into nine classes, each 
class distinguished from the others by a peculiar 
uniform, the most characteristic part of which is 
the button. Each of these classes is again sub- 
divided into a first and a secondary division, with- 
out, however, any difference in the uniform. To 
these nine classes we may add another of manda- 
rins whom the Chinese call wi ju lieu, “ not yet 
entered the stream,” i. e. unclassed ; their uni- 
form is the same as that of the ninth class. This 
classification is merely one of rmk, hence the 
button, as part of the uniform, does not indicate’ 
the particular office of the wearer, nor even show 
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his toe stending as a ma&darin; for a district 
Bu^gistmte, for instance, who by his office belongs 
to the sevenrii dass, and wears a gilt button, is in 
reality higher, L e. holds a more lucrative and 
more infiuenrid post, than the secretary of a pro- 
vincM superintendent of finances, who, as such 
secretary, belongs to the sixth class, and wears a 
white button. 

The peacock’s feather has nothing to do with 
this classification, it being, like the European or- 
ders, always e^>ecially granted to the individual 
wearer. 

The full dress uniforms are described at length 
in the above mentioned “ Red Book but the 
following particulars respecting the buttons worn 


on the apex of the caps contain all the informa- 
tion that is ever likely to be useful to Europeans. 

On ordinary occasions, tlie mandarins of the 
different claeses wear : 

1st class, 

a plain red button. 

2nd „ 

a flowered ditto. 

3rd „ > 

a transparent blue button. 

4th „ 

m opaque ditto. 

6th „ 

an uncoloured ^lass button. 

6th „ 

a white ditto. 

7th „ 

a plain gilt button. 

8tto 

a pit button with flowers in relief. 

9th „ . 
Uncl8a8ed,i 

!■ a gilt button with engraved flowers. 
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The mandarins, from the first to the fifth classes 
inclusive, wear a chaplet of beads round the neck. 
A conical cap, on which these btittons are fixed, 
and from the apex of which strings of red silk, or 
red hair, fall down on all sides nearly to the lower 
rim, together with a pair of wide black satin 
boots, and a gown gathered round the waist by a 
girdle, forms what we would consider the half- 
dress uniform of a mandarin. It is represented 
in the first of the adjoining lithographs. There 
is no fixed colour for the gown, but a reddish 
brown grass-cloth is generally worn in summer, 
and in winter blue silks prevail, over which fur 
pelisses are frequently worn, as is shcrwn in the 
second plate. The succeeding lithographs give 
an idea of the full-dress uniform of the manda- 
rins, which they, among themselves, wear on oc- 
casions similar to those on which foreigners wear 
their full-dress unifonns ; but they seldom appear 
in them when they visit barbarians. On the 
square of cloth in the front and back, the civil 
and literary mandarins have birds, the military, 
beasts, depicted. 

They have a thiijd plainer dress, called chau i, 
or court garments, which is only worn on the 
most solemn occasions, having reference to the 
Imperial family. 

In describing the civilians of the provinces, 1 
shall take as an example those of Kwang-tung, 
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whidi contains i^arlj every description of man- 
darin that is to be found in any other. I have 
not been able to find any Chinese book expressly 
'^eating of the particular duties of the different 
mandiurins of the present day, and have, therefore, 
been obliged to collect my information partly by 
extracting it from the Penal Code, and the Code 
of the Board of Civil Office, — ^the lavrs and regu- 
lations of which works occasionally throw light on 
the extent and nature of the powers exercised by 
officials, — ^partly frnm short notices and notes on 
the subject contmned in the “Ta ching ghvmi 
tiSn, Institutions of the Chinese^ Empire,” and in 
“ The Red Book partly from my own expe- 
rience in the transaction of the consular business ; 
and a good deal by conversation with the manda- 
rins, their secretmies, and clerks ; and though the 
information thus acquired may appear to the 
reader but scanty, I can assure him the task of 
collecting it has been sufficiently difficult. For 
instance, when you ask a Chinese, * ** What sort of 

* Tl» woiks mentioned here contain a multitnde erf minnte 
-stgolaticmB regarding the aelection, promotion, and degrada- 
timi of the mandarins, their obtainiilg leave of absence on ac- 

connt of sickness, or for the purpose of mounung the death of 
tiirir parents, dtc. &o. ; bnt very little concerning the duties 
incomboiton them. What they do contain, too, on this lat- 
ter head. &eqoen% didto widely from what actually exists 
in practice, a dreamstance that materially increases the diffi- 
culty attendant cm the investigation of the subject. 
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business does, a Tau tai transact?” the usual an- 
swer is, “ Um — ^why he transacts a Tau tai’s busi- 
ness.” “ Yes,” you rejoin, varying your expres- 
sions, “ but I want to know what particular kind 
of public business it is peculiarly his province to 
manage ?” “ Ah ! ah ! I understand, why — ^why 
— all kinds of public business.” 

And this is, in fact, the most important truth 
you ascertain, namely, that a Chinese mandarin 
is supposed to be capable of transacting all kinds 
of public affairs, — at least such of them as have 
attained the second literary grade of Chii jSn. 
The lowest post, then given the candidate is that 
of a district magistrate, an office in which the 
functions and powers of the judicial body, the 
police, and the fiscal department are united ; he 
is thus, as it were, at once judge, sheriff, director 
of police, and collector of taxes ; and he conti- 
nues, as he gets promotion, to act in all the diffe- 
rent departments, either at one time, or succes- 
sively. This must be constantly borne in mind 
in reading the following attempt to show what 
are the more peculiar duties of each provincial 
mandarin. These I shall, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, treat of under thirteen heads. 

1. TshNG TU, THE GoVEBNOBrOENERAL. 

This is the highest civilian in the province of 
Kwafig-tung, of which, and its sister province. 
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Kwang-hsi, he is the governor-general.* His 
powers and duties are much like those of the 
governor of a British colony, so much so, as to 
render any enumeration of them unnecessary ; but 
to form a proper idea of his standing, it must be 
kept in mind that the above named two j)ro- 
vinces, over which he exercises so great an autho- 
rity, are together as large an extent of territory, 
and contain a gi-eater population, than Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, taken together with German 
Prussia. The govenior-gcneral belongs to the 
first class of mandarins, by his ex officio dignity 
of president of the Board of War, a dignity by 
virtue of ^ich he is enabled to command the 
military of the two provinces. It is like tin; dig- 
nity of commander-in-chief, as held by the go- 
vernors of our colonies. As governor-general, he 
exercises authority over the civil mandarins and 
the people. 

The present governor-general of Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-hsi is Chi ying, a Manchoo of high 
standing, who was chief of the commissioji that 
concluded the treaty of peace at Nankin; and has 
since, in his capacity of imperial commissioner for 

* He (as well as the officer next described, the Fu tai) has 
been called " viceroy,” but this title seems latterly to have 
given place to the better one of governor-general, liy the 
seamen at Whampoa he is entitled “John Tuck,” a corrup- 
tion of Tshng tu, which latter word is pronounced tuk in the 
Canton dialect. 
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foreign commercial affairs, which he still retains, 
negotiated the treaties with America and France. 

2. Fit tai, the governor. 

This is the second civilian of the province ot 
Kwang-tung, of which ho is governor. This title 
is sometimes rendered by “ lieutenant-governor,” 
but this does not seem to give an adequate idea 
of his powers. He has, as ex officio vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of War, a certain number of 
troops under his command, altogether indepen- 
dent of the governor-general, — ^the latter must 
consult with him on all matters of any imj)or- 
tance, relating to the ])vovince of Kwang-tung, — 
in ceiiain cases, which are sufficiently numerous, 
he issues a death-warrant, just as the governor- 
general does ; and, like the latter, he can at all 
times send a report direct to the Emperor on any 
subject, a privilege that would alone place liim 
almost on a virtual equality with the governor- 
general, M'here there is so much to conceal, and 
so many stories to make up. His duties, there- 
fore, are also very much like those of the governor 
of an English colonv ; the powers implied by that 
title being, to a certain extent, divided between 
him and the governor-general. A distinction in 
•the nature of their duties that the Chinese always 
make, when questioned on the subject, is, that 
the governor-general is almost exclusively con- 

G 
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cemed in what passes on the rivers and the sea, 
while the governor is more immediately concerned 
with what passes on the land. 

The present governor of Kwang-thng, Ghwang 
gdn tung, a liighly talented Chinese, has been 
associated with Chi ying, in all his dealings with 
the foreigners, since the commencement of nego- 
tiations at Nankin ; and the latter, it is said here, 
defers greatly to his opinion, both in foreign and 
home affairs. 

3. Fan tai, the superintendent of finances. 

This is the third mandarin w'hose authority ex- 
tends over the whole province. He is usually 
called “ the treasurer,” hut this is, I think, a 
more inadequate term than that of “ superinten- 
dent of finances for he has himself a treasurer, 
a mandarin of the eighth class, with considerable 
emoluments and a separate establishment. The 
superintendent of finances receives that |)art of 
the land tax which is fixed in money, from the 
district magistrates and other local authorities. 
They pay it directly into his establishment, and 
he has, consequently, from the way in which these 
things are done in China, a great influence over 
them. He has, besides, the privilege of address- 
ing the Emperor directly three times in the" 
year. On two of these occasions the address is 
said to be merely a congratulatory form, but on 
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the third he makes a long report on all the affairs 
of the province. 

The standards of weights and measures are 
dejwsited in his yamun. He pays the salaries of 
all the mandarins, and those newly appointed 
must deliver their credentials to him. Besides 
these, his peculiar duties, he exercises, under the 
governor-general and the governor, a general 
superintendence over all the affiiirs of the pro- 
vince. 


4. Nie tai, the provincial judge. 

This is the next mandarin. In criminal cases 
he may be called the highest judicial authority of 
the province ; for, although the governor-general 
and the governor, in granting a death-warrant, 
also re-examine the criminal, it is merely for 
form’s sake, and not in the hojie, or with the 
intention, of throwing any new light on the case. 
The judge is the officer usually deputed to quell 
tumults and rebellions against the mandarins in 
distant jiarts of the province, on which occasions 
he has the po>ver delegated to him of issuing 
death-warrants ; and having then the chief com- 
mand of the troops that accompany him, the 
square of cloth he wears on his full-dross uniform 
has a beast depicted on it, the mark of a military 
mandarin. In addition to the criminal jurisdic- 
tion, which is especially his ]>povince, he can take 

G 2 
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cognizance of civil actions. He has also the 
general control of the imperial post in Kwang- 
tdng. Besides these duties, he is, in accordance 
with what is said above,* frequently appointed by 
the governor-general or the governor to delibe- 
rate with his immediate superior, the superinten- 
dent of finances, on matters relating to the gene- 
ral government of the province, such as the abro- 
gation of prohibitions, the establishment of new 
regulations, &c. &c. 

He has the privilege of addressing the Empe- 
ror, in the same manner as the superintendent of 
finances. 

5. YOn tai, the collector of the salt gabel, 
OR the salt commissioner. 

This is the fifth civilian of the province, and 
the only one, besides the governor-general, whose 
authority extends to Kw'ang hsi. That authority 
is, however, confined to the salt department, and 
a superintendence over the sale of native iron, 
which he manages by the aid of his own subal- 
terns, independent of the district magistrates. 
Of these subaltern mandarin^ there are eighteen, 
from the fourth to the eighth class inclusive, dis- 
tributed throughout the provinces of Kwang-thng 
and Kwang h&i, and some of the adjoining depart- 
ments of Chiang h^i, Ghu nan, and Fu chi^n, to 
* See page 80 . 
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which adjoining departments the authority of the 
salt commissioner also extends. 

6. Leang chu tau, the grain collector. 

This is the lowest of the mandarins whose ope- 
rations extend over the whole province of Kwang- 
tftng. His duty is to superintend the collection 
of that part of the land tax which is fixed payable 
in kind, or to name the price and receive the 
amount of so much as may ultimately be de- 
manded in money. He also acts as a kind of 
commissary-general, superintending the distribu- 
tion of their rations to the military throughout 
the province. 

7. Tau tai, the intendant of circuit. 

There are five of these in the province, one 
being stationed in each of the five circuits into 
which, as a reference to the “ Sketch of Kwang- 
tftug ” and the annexed table will shew, it is un- 
ecjually divided. While the offices of superin- 
tendent of finances, of provincial judge, of salt 
commissioner, and of grain collector, have, to a 
certain degree, eaoh a particular class of duties 
attached to them, the office of intendant unites in 
itself, in a manner similar to that of governor- 
general and that of governor, a direct general 
superintendence over all the affairs of a circuit, 
not excluding those of a military nature. The 
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only difference seems to be, that the iutendant, 
as a lower officer, with his attention confined to 
a smaller territory, must go more into the details, 
while in matters of importance he must refer to 
the judge, or to the superintendent of finances, or 
bothy' according to the nature of the case. Like 
all his superiors, with the exception of the judge, 
he has no prisons under his immediate control ; 
on the other hand, he has com stores, and seems, 
like tixe grain collector, to have some part of the 
commissariat duties to discharge. An intendant 
may get promotion, either to the i>ost of salt 
commissioner or to that of piovincial judge; or 
he may be made grain collector, which is, how- 
ever, not called a promotion, inasmuch as he ranks 
as high as this latter officer, 

8, Chi fu, prefect of department ; chi li chou, 

PREFECT OF INFERIOR DEPARTMENT; AND CHl LI 

tCtNG chi, INDEPENDENT SUB-PREFECT, 

There are in Kwang-tfing nine chi fu, each 
having the general superintendence of one of the 
nine fu, or departments, contained in the pro- 
vmce ;* four chi li chou, one at the head of each 
of the inferior departments denominated chou, 
viz, Chia ying ch6u, Nan-chifing ch6a, Le6n chou, 
and Ld-tlng ohdu ; and two chi-li-tffng-chi, one 

* Sec Sketch of Kwang-tfing, which was drawn chieflf 
wifii the view of serving as an illustration to this Note. 
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at the head of each of the inferior departments 
denominated ting, viz. Le6n-shan ting and Fd- 
kang ting. The duties of these three descrip- 
tions of mandarins are the same in their nature, 
and the only difference subsisting between them 
is, that the prefect of inferior department and the 
independent sub-prefect have a smaller territory 
under them, and are promoted to the post of pre- 
fect. The two former are, however, in their 
respective posts, not placed under any prefect ; 
but when they have occasion to refer to a supe- 
rior, they communicate directly with the in- 
tendant in whose circuit their departments are 
situated, or to the higher provincial authori- 
ties. 

What I have said about the nature of the in- 
tendant’s duties is again applicable here, the pre- 
fects and independent sub-prefects exercising a 
general control over all the public affairs of their 
departments. They seem, however, to have less 
concern than the intendants with the commissa- 
riat and financial affairs. On the other hand, 
they have much business of a judicial nature, and 
have all prisons uivier their immediate authority. 

The inferior departments, called cht-li ting, are; 
in point of territorial extent, not larger than the 
districts or subdivisions of those departments called 
fu and chl-li chdu ; but independent sub-prefects 
are stationed in them, on account of circumstances^ 
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which make the administration of ai&irs unusually, 
difficult, and render it expedient to have an officer 
of higher rank than a district magistrate always 
at hand. 

Thus the inferior department of Lefeh-shan con- 
tains* a great number of mountaineers, like the 
Highlanders, or the Kerry Irish, called Yau, 
whence the sub-prefect has the two words Li-yau 
i. e. “ ruling the yau,” prefixed to his title. 

9. TCnG cat, SUB-PREFECT ; AND TUNG PAN, DE- 
PUTY SUB-PREFECT. 

Of the former, there are eight in Kwang-tflng, 
of the latter, seven. With the exception of one 
sub-j)refect placed under the salt commissioner 
(in which post he ranks as high as a prefect), and 
of a deputy sub-prefect, who assists the grain col- 
lector, all these officers are stationed at different 
important points through the province : at mili- 
tary stations, many of them having the power to 
set troops in motion ; at large towns ; and in the 
neighbourhood of mountaineers, or of places fre- 
quented by “ outer barbarians.” Thus there is a 
sub-prefect at the large manufacturing town of 
Fo shan, near Canton ; one at Chi6n-shan, near 
Macao (mandarin of Casa Branca) ; and one at 
Yai ch6u, in Ghai-nan, a district that is said to 
be “ suspended, orphanlike, at the extreme south, 
^with the vast and boundless ocean on three sides, 
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and the Li mountaineers on the borders to be 
tranquillized and guided.” 

They are also a sort of sheriffs-general for seve- 
ral districts, having the duty incumbent on them 
of apprehending criminals in these districts. 

The sub-prefecture of Chi6 shl, a military sta- 
tion near the coast, in the Lu fdng district in the 
Ghwhi chou department, was, a few months ago, 
removed to the Bocca Tigris.* 

In the inferior departments, called Chi-li chdu, 
there are ch6u tung, sub-prefects, and ch6u pan, 
deputy sub-prefects, of inferior departments, who 
are employed much in the same way as the cor- 
responding officers of the superior departments. 

10. Cni' ch6u and chY hsien, district magis- 
trates. 

The two Chinese titles are rendered into Eng- 
lish by one common term, for although the man- 
darin bearing the first title ranks higher, belong- 
ing to the fifth class, while the chY hsi^in belongs 
to the seventh, yet in every other respect they 
are equal, their duties and powers being exactly 
alike. They take tkeir titles from the names of 
their districts, just as if, in England, the sheriffs of 

* The island of Chusan is the station of a sub-prefect. 
This islwd, with the smaller neighbouring ones, forms a dis- 
trict called Ting ghai,.the name by which it is always spoken 
of by the mandarins among themselves, and which it bears in 
all the works published by Imperial authority. 
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all those counties to which the syllable ‘‘ shire ” is 
not attached, were, with the same powers and 
duties as at present, to be entitled “counts” of 
counties, and be ranked higher than the “she- 
riffs ” of shires. 

As said above, at page 79, the district magis- 
trate is at once judge, collector of taxes, director 
of police, and sheriff of his district. 

His yamun is the court of first instance, in all 
cases,* Tor the Chinese law prohibits, under pe- 
nalty of fifty blows with the lesser bamboo, any 
application to a prefect, or other superior manda- 
rin, till the district magistrate has either given, 
or declined giving, a decision ; while, on the other 
hand, if his subalterns, the assistant district ma- 
gistrates, township magistrates, &c. &c., take cog- 
nizance of any criminal case or action at law 
themselves, instead of referring it to their supe- 
rior, as soon as brought to their notice, they are, 
by the Code of the Board of Civil Office, to be 
degraded one step, and removed from their posts ; 
and if they venture to take up any case, criminal 
or civil, and there should be a subsequent loss of 
human life in connection with it, they are to be 
cashiered. 

* It takes the place, both in criminal and civil causes, of 
our quarter sessions, and, in a great measure, of our assizes, 
as courts of nisi prius, of oyer and terminer, and of gaol deli- 
very. 
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By the law, the district magistrate is obliged to 
execute much of his duty personally; for in- 
stance, when a house robbery (not has 

been reported to him, he must himself examine 
into the circumstances, repairing to the spot in- 
stantly, without regarding “ either distance or 
weather.” 

Among his other functions, that of coroner of 
his district is included : for, in cases of violent or 
unaccountable death, he must personally view 
the corpse ; and if he neglect to do so before pu- 
trefaction takes place, he is degraded one step, 
and removed from his office. If the distance be 
very great, and he have much business on hand, 
he may depute a subaltern to hold the inquest ; 
but a punishment hangs over him, if he do so 
without sufficient cause. If he be absent at the 
time the event takes place, the subaltern ranking 
next to him must get the nearest district magis- 
trate, or in case ho also be engaged, the nearest 
superior officer, to undertake the business. 

The cases of greater importance must be re- 
ported by the district magistrate to the superior 
mandarins, as they occur, and he must make a 
monthly report of aU cases, whether criminal or 
civil, which are brought before him. Certain 
periods are fixed by law for the settlement of 
these cases, and, in fact, for the transaction of 
every kind of business which it is his duty to 
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undertake ; and a certain penalty is awarded to 
the exceeding of each of these periods. He is, 
in a great measure, answerable for every thing 
that takes place in his district ; and is constantly 
liable to incur penalties for the faults or crimes 
of others, merely for not knowing any thing 
about them. If, in that case, the crime or fault 
be one involving serious consequences, penalties 
are awarded to the superior mandarins, in a sort 
of ratio'^hat decreases as the rank of the ofiBcers 
increases.* If the district magistrate have been 
aware of the existence of such criminality, or if 
the crime committed be of a very heinous nature, 
then these graduated punishments run through 
the M'hole line of superior mandarins to the go- 
vernor-general himself. In illustration of the 
manner in which they are regulated in diiferent 
cases, I make the following abstracts from the 
“ Code of the Board of Civil Office for the j>u- 
nishment of the mandarins.” 

If, through the neglect of the district magis- 
trate, seditious assemblies are allowed to exist, 
until the matter ends in open rebellion, then he 
is cashiered ; the prefect of* the department is 
degraded two steps, and removed from his jwst ; 
the intendant of the circuit is degraded one step, 

* It is of some importance that the agents of foreign go- 
vernments should keep this fact in view in all their dealings 
with the mandarins. 
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and removed from his post ; the judge and the 
superintendent of finances are degraded two steps, 
but retain their posts (i. e. they are obliged to 
assume the button of the first rank next under 
them, which, however, as they retain all the 
powers and emoluments of their posts, is not a 
severe punishment) ; and the governor and the 
governor-general are degraded one step, but re- 
tain their ix>sts. In this case none of them are 
allowed to balance the account with the extra 
“ steps ” which they usually have in readiness for 
such contingencies, and which, in many other 
cases, saves them from actual degradation. 

If false money have been coined without the 
knowledge of the district magistrate, he is de- 
graded one step, and removed from his post ; and 
the prefect of the department is degraded one 
step, but retains his post. If the money have been 
coined with the connivance of the district magis- 
trate, he is cashiered, and afterwards punished for 
the crime as one of the people ; while, as it is 
one of those which, in a mandarin, is called “ pri- 
vate,” or “ personal,” he has little chance of hold- 
ing oflSce again. Ii\ this latter case, of connivance 
on the part of the district magistrate, the prefect, 
although ignorant of the matter, or rather, from 
being ignorant of it, is degraded two steps, and 
removed from his post. 
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If the sum coined be below ten thousand cash, 
and above one thousand, and there be no conniv- 
ance on the part of the authorities, then the dis- 
trict magistrate is degraded one step, but retains 
his post ; and the prefect is mulcted of one year’s 
salary.* 

If the sum coined be below one thousand cash, 
and there be no connivance oa the part of the 
district magistrate or the prefect, the former is 
mulcted of one year’s salary, and the latter incurs 
no penalty; on the contrary, if he succeed in 
bringing the matter to light, and in seizing all 
the criminals, principals and accessories, be is 
raised one step. There are several other distinc- 
tions made in the matter; and, in short, in all 
penalties awarded to the mandarins, the distinc- 
tions in the nature of the crimes and laults, and 
the consequent modifications of the punishments, 
are almost interminable. The forfeit of salary is 
a penalty so frequently incurred, that the manda- 
rins seldom or never draw it from the yamun of 
the superintendent of finances. If they did, they 
would be almost certain to have to return it again ; 
and, as in the yamun of such, a high functionary, 
light weights are used in paying, and over-heavy 
ones in receiving, they would evidently lose by 
the transaction. 

* Not his anti-extortion allowanoe. See table of Manda- 
rins’ IltleB and Salaries. 
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11. Hsien ch no, assistant district magis- 
trate ; CHU PU, HSUN CHliiN, TOWNSHIP MAGIS- 
TRATE ; LI MU AND TIEN SHY, INSPECTORS OF 

police; gho p6 .so, inspectors of river 

POLICE. 

These officers are subalterns of the district ma- 
gistrates. The assistant district magistrate has 
his yamun generally in a town of the district, 
second in size to that of the district city itself ; 
or in the suburbs of the latter, if they be exten- 
sive, as is the case at Canton, where the assistant 
district magistrate of Nan Ghai is stationed in 
the western suburb, not far from the foreign fac- 
tories. 

Those officers whom, for want of a better term, 
I have called township magistrates,* have their 
official residences in different parts of the districts 
of which their townships form the territorial sub- 
divisions. I cannot describe their duties and 
powers, as also those of the assistant district ma- 
gistrate, better than by saying, that they closely 

* These townships contain, on an average, not less than 
300 square miles ; and it may be remarked here, that the ter- 
ritorial divisions in China*are all " en grand.” What I call a 
township, is a large district ; a Chinese district is like a 
French departm^t, or on English county ; a department is 
like a European province; the circuits are like second and 
third-rate European kingdoms; and several of the Chinese 
provinces rival the first-rate European states, in extent of ter- 
ritory, in wealth, and in population. 
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resemble those of our justices of the peace when 
acting singly or at the petit sessions. They have 
the power of inflicting corporal punishments for 
a number of minor oflTences, upon summary con- 
viction, and have large powers of arrest, — either 
personally, or by issuing a warrant, — ^vested in 
them, in cases where they themselves can take no 
judicial cognizance of the matter. They are 
sometimes commissioned to examine criminals, 
and to collect evidence for the district magis- 
trates. In such cases they are not, however, 
allowed to make use of torture (as beating) to 
extort evidence or confessions ; but must, when 
that seems necessary, again refer the matter to 
the personal management of the district magis- 
trate. Notwithstanding this, they themselves, in 
daily practice, examine by torture in those cases 
of which they take judicial cognizance on their 
ovra authority. The li mu, or the tifen shi, the 
inspector of police, always has his yamun in the 
district city in which, and in so much of the vici- 
nity as is not included in any township, or in the 
territory of the assistant district magistrate, he 
exercises the functions of a justice of the peace, 
acting singly. He has also the more immediate 
care of the gaols and prisons of the district ma- 
gistrate ; in the discharge of the duties that are 
thereby incumljpnt on him, he appears like our 
visiting justices. 
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There are only two mandarins in China bearing 
the title of gho p6 so, or inspector of river police, 
one of whom is stationed in Kwang-tung, at 
Canton. His powers and duties resemble those 
of a justice of the peace when acting singly, but 
his authority extends only over the population 
living in boats on the river. 

12. ChInG LI AND CHAU m6, SECRETARIES; KU 

TA SHl, TREASURER ; Slf YQ, PRISON MASTER. 

There are twenty-four officers in Kwang-tdng 
bearing one or other of the above titles, who are 
placed, three under the superintendent of finances, 
three under the judge, and the remainder under 
intendants and prefects. They have all separate 
establishments, but are nevertheless, in every 
case, merely the subalterns of the mandarin under 
whom they are stationed, assisting him in the 
execution of his ministerial duties. 

13. Ghai kwan, superintendent of customs. 

His title in Chinese is “ superintendent of the 
maritime customs of Yufe,” which latter word 
is an old name for the country at present included 
in the provinces of Kwang-tfing and Kwang hsi ; 
but as Kwang h^i has no sea-coast, and the word 
“ customs ” has, with us, always the idea of mari- 
time attached to it, he may shortly be entitled, 
“superintendent of customs for Kwang-tfing.” 

H 
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He is frequently called by the more convenient 
name of “ Hoppo,” a corruption of ghu pu, the 
name of “ the Board of Revenue,” to which he is 
answerable. 

He is not considered by the Chinese as one of 
the provincial authorities, but I mention him as 
the one with whom the foreigners have most 
business to transact. No officer in the province 
can be promoted to this post, nor can the holder 
of it receive promotion here. lie is always espe- 
cially deputed from Pekin, and is invariably se- 
lected from the Imjx^rial household,* for which 
reason the Chinese, in sjjeakiug of him dispa- 
ragingly, say, “After all, he is only one of the 
Emperor’s slaves!” The post was formerly the 
most lucrative one at the disposal of his Imperial 
Majesty; but as the late treaty with England 
takes away from the possessor all arbitrary jwwer 
over the foreign commerce, his income has, in 
consequence, been very much reduced. However, 
that part of it derived from the extensive junk 
trade carried on at various ports in the province, 
remains undiminished, and there can be little 
doubt that he will, with the aid, and at the sug- 
gestion of his subordinates, very soon have esta- 
blished a safe and lucrative system of smuggling, 
in connection with the foreign commerce. 

As it does not consist with my purpose to give 
* Not the Imperial family. 
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any account of the manner in which business is 
conducted at the custom-house, I will only refer 
those who are desirous of obtaining information 
on that subject, to the “Chinese Commercial 
Guide,” which gives a tolerably correct descrip- 
tion of it. 


The two last columns of the following table 
shew the legal incomes of the mandarins. The 
amounts are those given in the “Red Book,” 
three taels being reckoned equal to a pound ster- 
ling. 

I have found it impossible to learn, -with any 
degree of certainty, what the real incomes of the 
mandarins, as increased by illegal fees and special 
bribes, may amount to. They vary with the har- 
vests, which, according as they arc good or bad, 
render it easy or difficult to collect the laud tax, 
- — a proceeding in connection with which much 
extortion is carried on ; they vary also with the 
number of lawsuits, and the wealth of the litigat- 
ing parties ; and lastly, they vary with the cha- 
racters of the mandarins and his yemun. The 
legal incomes of the Jbwer mandarins are, indeed, 
so notoriously insufficient, that they have little 
hesitation in speaking, even to a foreigner, of 
their other gains, in a general way; but they 
have many reasons for not entering into particu- 
lars. Hence, if yon do contrive to learn what 

h2 
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the gross income of any post is on an average, it 
is next to impossible to gain any idea of the net 
income, i. e. of how much is left after all the 
higher mandarins have had their presents, &c. 
Under these circumstances, it is little better than 
a guess, w'hen I assume the highest mandarins to 
get about ten times, the lowest about fifty times, 
the amount of their legal incomes. The higher 
may get more, but from what individuals of the 
lower have said to me, and from what I have 
heard and seen of their private outlays, I cannot 
think they (the lower) get less. For instance, 
one of those, in the receipt of about 22/. legal 
income, once complained feelingly to me about 
his poverty, and on my hinting that his post was, 
after all, not a bad one, he protested, with some 
earnestness, that his whole income did not exceed 
7,000 taels (2,333/.), of which he had, he said, to 
give a great deal away. Now this old gentleman 
seemed to be one of those who comjdain on ])rin- 
ciple, and I am inclined to estimate his ne/ in- 
come at u{)wards of 7,000 taels ; but his is one of 
the best of the lower posts. 
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ON THE YAMUN 0J AND THEIE VARIOUS 
INHABITANTS. 

'riiE yamuu are generally called “ offices ” of 
the mandarins, in English books and in transla- 
tions ; hut as neither this, nor any other word of 
the English languagf*, gives any thing but a very 
insufficient idea of tlie nature of a yamun, I liave 
retained this latter Chinese denomination in these 
Notes. 

I am told that nine-tenths of the numerous - 
yamun in tlu- Chinese empire are built on nearly 
one and the same plan, and it is certain that they 
all contain in common four grand divisions ; for 
that we can perceive from the Imperial regula- 
tions regarding forms and observances on official 
visits, which are corroliorated by facts incident- 
ally conveyed in the Penal and other codes. 

The first, or outermost, of these divisions com- 
})ri8es within it, gaols and })laces of confinement 
for short periods ; and the dw’ellings of the 
chai, or police runners, bailiffs, turnkeys, porters, 
&c. 

The second contains offices (each of which is 
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frequently composed of several rooms), corre- 
sponding to the six supreme boards at Pekin, and 
some other oflices, which vary according to the 
rank and duties of the mandarin. Only the ya- 
mun of the higher mandarins have, however, got 
an office corresponding to the Board of Civil 
Office in Pekin; the reason for w’hich is suffi- 
ciently obvious, as the business of that Board is 
to govern mandarins. In these offices of the 
second di\’ision, all the records of the yamun are 
deposited. The second division contains, also, 
the great hall, for the formal trial of causes and 
of criminals, and for other great occasions. It 
likewise contains the treasury of the yamun.* 

The third division includes the office of the 
mandarin himself, where he superintends the des- 
patch of his correspondence, and of official docu- 
ments generally, as well as frequently holds judi- 
cial examinations ; the rooms in wdiich other 
mandarins, sent by the higher authorities to assist, 
W'here the business is great, severally investigate 
the cases which have been especially handed over 
to them ; the apartments for the rece])tion of 
visitors, and for giving entertainments; and the 

♦ When the yamun of the prefect of Kwang-ch6u, in Can- 
ton, was taken possession of by the people, in January, i846, 
and partially burnt down, this division was left untouched, 
and the fire-engines allowed to play on it. Chi ying, the 
govemor-genml, was, in consequence, enabled to report to 
the Emperor, that the money and the records were all safe. 
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apartments and oflices for the shlf ye and yemun. 
Here is also the kitchen of the mandarin. 

This third division is called the noi (inner) shu, 
in contradistinction to the second, which is called 
the wai (outer) shu. The word shu is used very 
much like our word office, but with this differ- 
ence, that it is only employed with reference to 
government offices. 

The fourth, or innermost division, comprises 
the private residence of the mandarin, where the 
females of his family and his nearer male rela- 
tions dwell, and into which no male employed by 
him, not even his personal servants, are permitted 
to enter. Female domestics only are used here, 
and the communication with the kitchen is, in 
many yamun, kept up by means of a tub revolv- 
ing horizontally in a wall, like the tables used for 
a similar purpose in some of the European nun- 
neries. 

The yamun of a district magistrate, which forms 
a very good example' of the establishments so 
denominated (and is, by the bye, the one most 
formidable in the eyes of the people), thus com- 
prises within itself what we would call a general 
police station, and the county gaol, as it were, 
for the custody of debtors, and of criminals await- 
ing trial or execution; the place where courts 
equivalent to our quarter sessions and assizes are 

* See pages )04 and 107. 
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held ; the offices of all the subordinate officers of 
these courts ; and the office and residence of an 
official who is at once judge of circuit, sheidiF, 
coroner, and commissioner of taxes. In a popu- 
lous district it is inhabited by 300 to 600 indi- 
viduals, and even in thinly inhabited districts, 
where there is of course loss business, it is said to 
have about 200 inhabitants at least. But the 
buildings are, it appears, seldom, if ever, so large 
as this population would lead an Englishman to 
suppose ; for the Chinese can content themselves 
with an amazingly small extent of space, and 
these yamun of the district niagistmtes are gene- 
rally crowded. 

Exclusive of the mandarin and his family, the 
inhabitants may be divided into four classes. 

1. The sHi YE the judicial advisers 

and PRIVATE SECRETARIES of the mandarin. 

These men are the only people in China who 
devote themselves solely to the study of the law, 
and, in so far, they resemble our barristers and ser- 
jeants-at-law ; but they are scarcely ever made 
mandarins (judges), and none of them act as coun- 
sel for either of the litigating parties, in an action 
at law. Their sole business is tb protect the inte- 
rests of the mandarin, their employer ; to point 
out to him the proper v'ay of conducting his judi- 
cial examinations ; and to see that the decisions 
he pronounces are in strict accordance with the 
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laws, and justified by the facts of each jtarticular 
case, so that he may not incur any of the penal- 
ties laid down in the Code of the Board of Civil 
Office. To obviate this, too, all documents that 
issue from a yamun, are revised by these men, 
and those of importance are drafted by them. 
Although their existence is well known to all 
Chinese, they are not recognized by government 
as official servants, but are in the private employ 
of the mandarins. For this reason, they are 
never personally j)resent at judicial examinations ; 
though the course of these latter are, as stated 
above, in a great measure regulated by their 
opinions. 

The most important of the shi ye are the hsing 
ming (punishment list) shi ye, who confine their 
attention to the criminal law. Next to them 
stand the chien ku (money and grain, i. e. reve- 
nue) slu ye, who apply themselves chiefly to the 
fiscal laws. Besides these two classes, which pro- 
perly comprise the judicial advisers, there are shu 
pin (write report) shi ye, whose business it is to 
take charge of the half-official correspondence of 
the mandarin with his superiors ; and kwan chang 
(manage accounts) *8hi ye, who superintend the 
keeping of the official accounts. These, and 
some similar classes of shi ye, may very well be 
denominated private secretaries. Each yamun 
has generally one shi ye of each class ; but when 
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the business is very great, there are two hsing 
mJng shi ye. 

The hsing ming, or criminal law, shi ye, of dis- 
trict magistrates of populous districts, get fixed 
salaries of about 2,000 dollars per annum, paid 
by their employers. The fixed salaries of those 
in the higher yamun do not much exceed this 
sum ; but, in addition to it, they get aimual pre- 
sents from the mandarins subject to the authority 
of the one whom they serve. If any subordinate 
mandarin were to refuse this tribute, every appeal 
to a superior tribunal would involve him in trou- 
ble. The amount of these presents is said to be 
1,000 or 2,000 dollars per annum, according to 
the number of subordinate mandarins ; but it is 
necessary to warn the reader here, that there are 
few things connected with China about which it 
is more diflScult to obtain correct information, 
than the real incomes of people employed in the 
transaction of oificial business, whether such peo- 
ple be recognized by government, or otherwise. 

All the shi ye increase their incomes by taking 
pupils, with whom they receive an entrance fee of 
a few hundred dollars ; and who, as they grow 
up, assist them in the transaction of oflScial busi- 
ness. When a safe opportunity offers, too, they 
“ open the back door,” as the Chinese call it, i. e. 
take bribes; but the nature of their business, 
viz. the interpretation and application of the law. 
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generally in grave cases, and which is subse- 
quently recorded, does not permit much qf this. 
For this reason, and because it requires a long 
pupilage and hard study to make a hsing ming 
shl ye, he gets a larger fixed salary than perhaps 
any other Chinese in private employ. 

The income of the chien ku, or fiscal law, shl 
ye, is about one half of that of the hsing ming shl 
ye. The others, whom I have called private 
secretaries, get, even where best paid, only from 
200 to 600 dollars per annum. 

The sht ye are a respectable class of men in 
the eyes of the Chinese ; and it in no wise dero- 
gates from the dignity of the mandarin, their em- 
ployer, to invite them to his table, and associate 
with them on terms of intimacy. 

2. The YEMUN the followers of the 

mandarin. 

We Ixave in England nothing similar to this 
class of men; and very fortunately so, for the 
chief of them are the negotiators of all the spe- 
cial bribes, and the channels through which the 
other illegal gains of a mandarin are conveyed to 
his purse. , 

They are, like the sM ye, in the private employ 
of the mandarin, but they get no fixed pay, being 
remunerated solely by a portion of the bribes, 
&c. that pass through their hands. The lower of 
them are the personal attendants of the manda- 
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rin, but the higher, who have the distinctive title 
of JL luun shang (upon the gate), never 
perform any menial oflSces.* To each of these 
higher followers, the mandarin, as soon as he 
enters upon his office, assigns a particular duty. 
This will be deputed to receive the bribes from 
the gambling houses and other illegal establish- 
ments connived at by the mandarin in different 
parts of the territory subject to his Jurisdiction ; 
one will have the custody and superintend the 
use of the official seal,f and so on. The most 
important among them, and, next to the manda- 
rin, the most influential man in the yamun, is the 
km an (draft case) mun shang. The business of 
this man is to report to the mandarin all apjdica- 
tions made at the yamun, or any thing that may 
have occurred requiring his attention ; and then 
to see that the proper persons set about the exe- 
cution of such measures as the mandarin may see 
fit to adopt ; to settle the amount of all the 

* They have, on the contrary, their own servants, who are 
called sm ye, i. e. third ye, a phrase that is something like 
what “ gentleman’s gentleman’s gentleman ” would be in 
English ; for their masters, in addition to the term mun 
shaDg« are also called uf ye, i, e. secohd ye, and ye gives most 
of the compounds in which it occurs the signification of the 
German Herr, i.e. gentleman, Mr., Master, or lord, as the 
case may be. 

t In the higher yamun, as those of the governor- general, 
the governor, and superintendent of finances, mandarins are 
appointed to take this charge. 
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extramdinary or special* bribes to be demanded 
from the different parties in lawsuits, according to 
their ability to pay, and the urgency of the causes 
that oblige them to pay ; and to receive presents 
from mandarins subject to his master, and trans- 
mit those from his master to higher ones. 

In the temporary absence of the mandarin, the 
kau an mun shang will, after consulting with the 
shK ye, order preliminary steps to be taken in any 
urgent case that may suddenly occur. He is 
often a relation of the mandarin, and not unfre- 
quently the person who advanced him funds 
wherewith to bribe his way into his post, and 
who then accompanies him to it, in order to get 
repaid. It is evident the mandarin can place 
implicit confidence in his zeal, if he belong to this 
latter class, since his only chance of being repaid 
depends on the mandarin’s retaining his place. 
Many of the mun shang are persons recommended 
by higher mandarins to their present masters, and 
the number of such persons recommended to a 
new mandarin is often so great, as to cause him 
much embarrassment, from his inability to employ 
them. . 

A mandarin will also sometimes promote a cle- 
ver personal attendant, who has been long in his 
service, to the post of a mun shang, and even to 

* These are exclusive of a number of illegal, but tolerably 
well ascertained fees, exacted by the shu pan and, chai yti. 
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that of kau an mun shang. However they may 
have got their places, they are, notwithstanding 
the- great influence they exercise, always consi- 
dered as domestics, and are frequently called chia 
j^n, household people. They are, therefore, not 
looked on as fit associates for the mandarins, and 
cannot presume to sit in the presence of their 
own master. The lower mandarins are, however, 
glad to keep on good terms with the mun shang 
of their superiors ; and I have seen crystal and 
white button mandarins very profuse in their 
civilities to the kau an mun shang of the go- 
vernor-general. 

It is quite impossible to say what the annual 
income of these people may be, as it varies so 
much in different yamun, and in the same yamun 
at different times, depending, in a great measure, 
on the number and wealth of litigants; but I 
may mention, that the Chinese frequently speak 
of the more fortunate of the kau an mun shang 
getting so much as ten, twenty, and thirty thou- 
sand taels in a single year. Others, again, do not 
get more than a few hundred taels annually. 

The persons who examine goods on the part of 
the custom-house at Canton, are mun shang of 
the superintendent of customs, or hoppo (to whose 
yamun, by the bye, the remarks in this Note do 
not apply, it containing no court of law) ; and 
there is generally a yemun of his in charge of 
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each of the numerous customs’ stations on the 
river. 

3. The SHU PAN These are clerks 

recognized by government, frequent mention being 
made of them by the Penal and other codes. 
According to law, they ought to be changed every 
five years ; it being apprehended that if they 
retained their places for a longer period, 
wofM become so intimately acquainted with the busi- 
ness of the yamuns, as to be able to commit mal- 
practices; but the post of shu j)an has, in the 
higher yamun of Kwang-tung, and, I am told, of 
the other provinces also, become virtually the 
property of the holders, who can let or sell it 
altogether, during their lifetime, and leave it to 
their children at their death. So long as they 
themselves retain it, they are, however, obliged 
to change their names at the end of every five 
years. The mandarin who connives at this pro- 
ceeding is, indeed, to be cashiered, and if it be 
done without his knowledge, he is to be degraded 
two steps, and removed from his post; yet the 
practice is well known to be quite common, and 
this, therefore, forms^ one of the many instances 
in which the provisions of the Chinese laws stand 
in direct contradiction to the actual practice. 
Here, too, as in many other instances, the low 
standard at which the salaries of the mandarins 
are fixed, is the ultimate cause of the evil ; I say 
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evil, for such a too intimate acquaintance, on the 
part of the government agent, with the affairs of 
the country where he is placed, really proves itself 
to be, in China, under the present state of things. 

The business of the shu pan is to take charge 
of the records, to keep accounts connected with 
the revenue, to make out fair copies of documents 
issued from the yamun, and to draft those of less 
importance. Where secrecy is required, though, 
they are not allowed to see official papers until 
the affairs to which they relate have been settled. 
Among papers of this sort, 1 may instance, letters 
of any importance concerning the various tribes 
that maintain themselves in a semi-independent 
state, in different mountain ranges of the main- 
land, and on the islands of Formosa and Ghai- 
nan; and although the laws, as yet printed, do 
riot seem to have provided for such a contingency 
as official correspondence with “ barbarians ” from 
the sea, I have no doubt, that a very great part 
of that now carried on does not find its way into 
the outer offices. If a mandarin gives letters of 
importance, concerning mountaineers of the inte- 
rior, to the shu pan, to be wpicd, he is to be de- 
graded one step, but to retain his post ; and his 
immediate superior is to be mulcted of six months’ 

The yamun of the district magistrate of a po- 
pulous district contains about one hundred shu 
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pan, •who work in ton or fifteen ofiices, situated 
in the second division of the establishment. 

The shu pan have an allowance from govern- 
ment of one or two taels per month ; but their 
incomes are chiefly derived from the illegal, but 
well ascertained, fees of ofiice, which all litigants 
and other applicants at the yamun must pay, and 
which are shared in certain fixed proportions. 
These are, in some yamun, so great, as to render 
a shu-pan-ship a respectable property for a man 
of the middle classes. 

In the seventh month of every year, those shu 
pan who have served for five years, and who de- 
sire it, are, after presenting certificates from the 
mandarin under whom they served, examined by 
the governor-general and the governor, or by 
their special deputies ; and a report is sent in to 
the central government, which then confers one 
of the lowest ranks on those recommended, and 
also employs some of them as township magis- 
trates and police magistrates. Those, however, 
who are promoted to these inferior magistracies, 
have mostly served in one of the higher yamun 
at Pekin. , 

4. The CHAi yS k a- This is a general 
designation for the police, thief-takers, bailiffii, 
and turnkeys of China. As the duties of these 
classes of public servants are suificiently well 
known, it is needless to enumerate them. 
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The elm yh are, like the ehu pan, recognized 
by the general government, and a trifling monthly 
pay is allotted to them; but they derive their 
tsupport from the illegal fees of the yamun, from 
bribes for permitting delays when entrusted with 
a warrant for the apprehension of any one, &c. 
&c. In addition to this, many of the head men 
among them are in coidiection with gangs of rob- 
bers, who pay for their connivance and protec- 
tion. They are the instruments by which all ex- 
tortions are ultimately effected ; and are used 
frequently by the mun shang, as middlemen, to 
do the higgling, when he is negotiating for spe- 
cial bribes. As in the case of the shu pan, their 
places in the higher yamun are their property, 
which they let and sell, in defiance of all the 
^rohihitions of the laws. 


From what is above stated in this Note, the 
reader will have concluded, that the interior of a 
busy yamun must present a very bustling scene. 
The yamun of a district magistrate is, from the 
nature and multiplicity of the functions of this 
mandarin, the most busy of any ; and the two 
which are situated in Canton, viz. the district 
yamun of Nan ghai, and that of Pan yii, where a 
number of criminal cases from other districts of 
phe provinces are investigated by mandari nn i^- 
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cially deputed lor that purpose,* form, 1 am told,f 
a very striking spectacle, fh)m the great stir that 
pervades them from sunrise to sunset. The almost 
unceasing flail-like sounds of beating with the 
bamboo, either as a punishment for ascertained 
guilt, or to extort confessions and evidence ; the 
cries of the sufferers ; the voices of the examining 
mandarins questioning, bullying, and wheedling ; 
the voices of the porters stationed at the doors 
between the first and second, and the second and 
third divisions, transmitting, in a loud singing 
tone, orders for shu pan of different offices and 
chai yu of various sorts to repair to certain places 
in the yamun where they are wanted ; the con- 
stant running hither and thither of some of the 
latter personages and of the other inhabitants of 
the place ; and the frequent appearance of crimi- 
nals and witnesses being escorted to and from t&e 
prisons and rooms for examination, are sounds 
and sights that bewilder and agitate those who 
have not been accustomed to them, and serve to 
heighten that dread which all private Chinese 
entertain of entering a yamun. 

Such, at least, is^ the idea the descriptions of 

The district ma^trates constantly keep a table for the 
mandarins so deputed, at which they are, however, not ex- 
pected to appear themselves, since that would preclude their 
even taking a meal in private. 

t Our exclusion from the city of Canton has prevented me 
from seeing the places myself. 

i2 
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the Chinese, joined to circumstances incidentally 
mentioned, would lead me to form of the interior 
of the two yamun above named ; but the reader 
must remember that these are the busiest estab- 
lishments of this sort in the second city of the 
empire 
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ON THE TI PAU AND THE TAI SHU ^ • 

The ti pan is a person whose powers and duties 
resemble those of our constables, but with this 
difference, this his power (by law) is not so great 
as that of an English constable, and he has a 
responsibility lying on him which is not incum- 
bent on the latter. 

In cities, his authority and responsibility ex- 
tend to a few streets; in the country, to the 
quarter or whole of a town or village, according 
to their size, and including sometimes a portion 
of the open country in the neighbourhood to the 
distance of a few miles. 

One of his chief duties is to make himself 
acquainted with the names and occupations of 
the inhabitants of his quarter, so that when any 
of them have occasion to apply to the courts of 
law, i. e. to the yamun, he may be able to certify 
that the applicants are, the people they state 
themselves to be. For this purpose, a wooden 
seal or stamp is given to him, and no petitions or 
accusations are received at the yamun unless a 
ti pan s seal is affixed t-o them. When a warrant 
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or summons is issued, the police runner to whom 
it is entrusted always applies in the first place to 
the ti pau within whose quarter the person to be 
summoned or apprehended is said to live, and it 
is then the duty of the ti pau to accompany him 
in order to point out the person ; but he is never 
called on to serve a summons or execute a war- 
rant himself. He can, however, arrest without 
warrant in all cases where a crime or misde- 
meanor is committed in his presence. 

In less serious cases of theft in the streets, it 
is incumbent on the ti pau both to search out the 
thief and also recover the stolen property ; and if 
he fail to do so within a certain time fixed by the 
magistrate, the latter orders a certain number of 
blows with the bamboo to be inflicted on him. 
Anojher period is then fixed, at the expiration 
of which he is again beaten if he have not suc- 
ceeded ; and he is sometimes subjected to several 
of these punishments. For this reason, the ti 
pau, particularly those in large cities, take care 
to be well acquainted with all thieves by profes- 
sion, who, it is said, share their spoils with them, 
and thus secure immunity in ‘such cases as are not 
brought by the sufferers to the notice of the 
magistrate. But when this latter takes up any 
case seriously, the ti pau, as a matter of course, 
sacrifices his friends. This coimection of the ti 
pau with the thieves accounts for their being 
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able to recoTer stolen property to a degree that 
would otherwise be quite astonishing. 

In grave cases of robbery or murder, he is not 
held responsible for the discovery of the criminals, 
but he must report the cases as soon as they 
occur to the mandarins. Should it, however, be 
proved that a ti pau was aware of the existence 
of felons, as such, in his quarts, he is liable to 
punishment. 

He is, in short, the chief informing officer of 
the quarter to which his authority extends, being 
bound to inform against all criminals and sus- 
picious persons; as, for instance, against tra- 
vellers who pass the night in his quarter, hav- 
ing vrith them children apparently kidnapped, 
&;c. &c. 

He hires the watchmen and people who keep 
guard at the gates, to be seen at the end of every 
Chinese street, and which are regularly closed at 
night. 

Exclusive of the presorts from thieves, noticed 
above, his emoluments consist of donations made 
at certain periods of the year by the householders 
of his quarter, and ^fees paid him on affixing his 
stamp to petitions. In cities, too, he derives no 
small profit from the gambling housei^ the ex- 
istence of which he connives at in common with 
the people of the yamun. 

When the post of a ti pau becomes vacant, either 
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from death or superannuation, the householders 
of the quarter meet in a temple to select a person 
to fill the vacancy. Previously, they generally 
post notices that a ti pan is wanted for such and 
such a locality, and that candidates must offer 
themselves at the election, which is to take place 
on a certain specified day. As is usual, whenever 
large assemblies have the decision, the selection 
is made virtually beforehand, by a few of the 
more influential. To these influential individuals, 
therefore, the candidates apply first. 

After a person has been selected, the house- 
holders send in a rqport, signed by all, to the 
magistrate within whose immediate jurisdiction 
the place lies, i. e. to the township magistrate if 
it be in the country, and the district magistrate if 
it be in a city. The magistrate invariably confirms 
the selection, and formally delivers over to the 
new ti pau the chio, the wooden seal or stamp 
held by his predecessor. 

The station of a ti pau in society is below that 
of a respectable tradesman or a master mechanic, 
though his influence be more generally felt. 

The pai t6u, and the chia t6u, whose establish- 
ment, the former over every ten families, the 
latter over every hundred families, is provided for 
in the Penal Code, chapter 20, section 5 , clause 
3, do not now seem to exist except in that work ;* 

* As far as regards Kwang-t&ng at least. The institu* 
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but the ti pau seems to have originally been the 
pau chang or overseer of one . thousand families, 
mentioned in the clause just referred to. At all 
events he is now found in all parts of China, his 
title appearing frequently in the Pekin Gazette, 
in connection with cases reported from all the 
different provinces, and it has existed for a long 
time back. 


The tai shu are half official personages some- 
what resembling our attome3rs, their business 
being the same in its nature. But it would seem 
that they are not recognized by the general 
government ; and it is certain that in looking 
over the Chinese codes I have never seen them 
noticed. The great convenience, nay, the absolute 
necessity where there is ^uch business, of having 
attached to courts of law some persons to act for 
litigants acquainted with the forms of business, 
and able to free documents intended to be pre- 
sented there from irrelevant matter, has, however, 
been the cause of the establishment in practice of 
the tai shu ; and as each mandarin on assuming 
office holds an examination of persons desirous of 
acting in this capacity at his yamun, they may be 
said to have been formally admitted by the courts 
at which they practise. 

tion of pai t6u and chia ton resembles that of headborough 
and high constable of King Alfred the Great. 
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After the exai&maticui just idluded to, the man- 
dadn gives into the custody of such as he may 
select, the wooden stamps held by the tai shu, 
and -which are delivered every time the mandarin- 
ship becomes vacant. Usually the same indi- 
viduals who acted in this capacity before, are 
again selected, but this is not always the case; 
hence an insecurity of the post, which, joined to 
the circumstance of its not being recognized by 
the general government, renders the calling a 
comparatively much less respectable one, than the 
profession of attorney in England. 

The tai shu pastes up a large red card (equi- 
-valent to our brass plates) at his door, stating his 
occupation, and the name of the yamun at which 
he practises. He generally lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of the latter. His business, strictly 
speaking, is confined to the putting into a proper 
form his client’s accusation or defence ; which he 
generally demands from him in -writing, and 
retains as a proof that he himself has not made 
additions to the statements contained in it. It is 
said, however, that the tai shu sometimes invent 
stories for their clients whei^ their cases are not 
strong, and also give them such advice, as “ You 
should contrive to provoke your opponent to give 
you a beating, &c. &c.” If it comes out, though, 
that they have done this, the mandarin will order 
their stamps to be taken from them. 
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Their incomes are derived from fees paid by 
their clients for the documents they pepare, or 
for affixing an impression of their stamp to such 
as are presented to them ready drawn up; for 
without an impression of a tm shu’s stamp, no 
accusations or petitions are formally received at 
the yamun. The tai shu hand in the papers of 
their clients to the yamun, and disburse for them 
the various customary but illegal fees. 
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ON THE CAUSE OP THE LONG DURATION OF THE 
CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The long duration of the Chinese empire is solely 
and altogether owing to the operation of a prin- 
ciple, which the policy of every successive dynasty 
has practically maintained in a greater or less 
degree, viz. that good government consists in the 
advancement, of men of tedent. and merit only, to the 
rank and power conferred by official posts. 

The existence of a system of examinations, 
based on this principle, is well known to every 
educated European ; and it is literally impossible 
to conceive that the various writers on China, 
from the Jesuit missionaries who lived upwards 
of 150 years ago, to the sinologues of the present 
day, can have failed to perceive the effects of this 
institution ; — effects so obvious, and so distinctly 
pointed out by Chinese writers, as to require no 
penetration to discover them. Yet, strange to 
say, ail those whose works I have been enabled 
to peruse seem to attribute the long duration 
and stability of the Chinese empire, chiefly to 
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the influence of the doctrine of filial piety, as in- 
culcated by the Chinese sages.**^ Now this doctrine, 
I maintain, does nothing as a fundamental cause 

* “ The vital and universally operating principle of the 
Chinese government is the duty of submission to parental 
authority, whether vested in the parents themselves or in 
their representatives ; and which, although usually described 
under the pleasing appellation of filial piety, is much more 
properly to be considered as a general rule of action than as 
the expression of any particular sentiment of affection. It 
may easily be traced even in the earliest of their records ; it 
is inculcated with the greatest force in the writings of the 
first of their philosophers and legislators ; it has survived each 
successive dynasty, and all the various changes and revolutions 
which the state has undergone ; and it continues to this day 
powerfully enforced, both by positive laws and by public 
opinion. 

** A government, constituted upon the basis of parental au* 
thority, thus highly estimated and extensively applied, has cer- 
tainly the advantage of being directly sanctioned by the 
immutable and ever-operating laws of nature, and must 
thereby acquire a degree of firmness and durability to which 
governments, founded on the fortuitous superiority of particu- 
lar individuals, either in strength or abilities, and continued 
only through the hereditary influence of particular families, can 
never be expected to attain. Parental authority and preroga- 
tive seem to be obviously the most respectable of titles, and 
parental regard and affection the most amiable of characters, 
with which sovereign or magisterial power can be invested, 
and are those under whi^h, it is natural to suppose, it may 
most easily be perpetuated. 

** By such principles, the Chinese have been distinguished 
^ver since their first existence as a nation; by such ties, the 
vast and increasing population of China is still united as one 
people, subject to one supreme government, and uniform in 
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toiii^old. the unity and. stability of the Chinese 
empiie; its influence, great though it undoubtedly 
b%.eould not of itself resist tbe existing causes of 
dismemberment for a single generation ; and 
even for that influence, for all that is peculiar in 
the practical hold it possesses on the minds of 
Ibe Chinese people, it is indebted to the principle 
referred to above, as the sole* cause of the long 
duration of the empire. 

Against so many high authorities, however, 
mere assertions will have little weighty I, there- 
fore, subjoin k>me remarks, which it is hoped 
will leave no doubt on the mind of the reader 
in connection with this subject. 

I first proceed to show by extracts from the 
Chinese classics, their most ancient works, that 
the principle to which I have referred, was re- 
cognized by the Chinese government many cen- 
turies before the Christian era ; and by extracts 
from papers of writers, who either sat on the 
throne, or held high government posts since the 
days of Confucius and his disciples ; that it has, 
during the succeeding periods, been constantly 
more or less acted upon, and moreover, looked upon 

its bsUiil, mqoners. and language. In this state, in spite of 
every internal and external convulsion, it ntay possibfy very 
long ocHlIanue.’* (Staunton^ Pre&ce to his translation of the 
" Penal Code.”) 
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hy iJtem as formi/i^ in its ■ operaiim ike ptindpal 
support of government.* 

The following was said in a conversation which 
took place between the Emperor Shun and his 
successor Yu. Yu commenced to reign B.C 
2205. 

“ When a king, says Yu, knows how difficult 
it is to be a good king, and when a subject 
knows how much it costs to fulfil all his duties 
faithfully,, the government is perfect, and the 
people make a swift progress in the wap of vir- 
tue. That is certain, replied the Emperor; and 
I love to be discoursed with in this manner. 
Truths so well grounded, ought never to be con- 
cealed. Let all wise men be distinguished, and 
not one of them suffered to remain in oblivion ; 
then all the kingdoms of the world will enjoy a 
profound peace. But to rest entirely upon the 
sentiments of wise men, — ^to prefer them to his 
own ; to treat orphans with kindness ; and never 
to reject the suit of the poor, are perfectioitt 
only to be found in a very wise king.” 

The following was addressed to the Emperor 
Ching tang, who copimenced to reign B.C. 1783. 

* The extracts are all taken from translations contained in 
Du Halde, or from Collie’s translation of the Four Books. 
Those from the latter work have in most instances been 
compared with the original; but I have not been able to 
obtain the ori^nals of the papers translated m Du Halde; 
The dates I have taken from original Chinese chnmolog^es. . 
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He Svas the founder of a dynasty, and the 
Keft alluded to was the last of the house of 
Hea. 

“You know that the cruel Kee had likewise 
some wise men about his person, but most of his 

counsellors were as worthless as himself. 

You are looked upon as a very wise prince, and 
far removed from all base pleasures, as being en- 
tirely disinterested, bestowing posts only upon the 
"virtuous, and always proportioning the reward to 

the merit One must have no scruple to 

be a king, but he must labour to render himself 
a good king.* With this view distinguish the 
wise and assist the worthy.” 

The following was addressed to the successor 
of Ching tang, Tae kea, who commenced to reign 
B.a 1763. 

“ Heir of Ching tang ! the empire you possess 
is but new; let your virtue be new likewise. 
Endeavour, by incessantly reforming yourself, 
that there may be no difference between the first 
and the last day of your reign. Raise none to 
posts, but such as have wisdom and talents. But 
as for your first minister, he .ought to be a person 
accomplished in all respects.” 

The Emperor Woo ting, who commenced to 
reign B.C. 1324, after having sent over the whole 

* Ching tang was almost forced by the nation to dethrone 
Ke£, and rei{^ in his stead. 
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empire to find a good minister, at last found one, 
who, in the conversation that took place between 
them, gave him the following advice : — 

“Shame can only come to kings by their 
issuing forth unjust orders : and the rebellions 
of the people only proceed from their princes 
making war upon too slight grounds. Bestow no 
reward but upon merit. Clothes had better be 
locked up in a chest, than given away without 
any reason. Before you punish any one, examine 
yourself well. A king who perfectly fulfils thesfe 
four points is truly enlightened, and every thing 
conspires to render him happy. The repose or 
the distraction of your empire depends upon 
those whom you place in posts. Give not, there- 
fore, the smallest employments away in complai- 
sanpe to a subject, whom you know is incapable 
to bear it ; and never trust any thing of importance 
to a bad man, however great his qualifications 
may be.” 

The following are the opinions and injunctions 
of Confucius on this subject, as recorded in the 
Four Books. He was bom B. C. 551. 

“ Good government depends on obtaining proper 

men Justice is what is right in the nature 

of things ; its highest exercise is to honour men 
of virtue and talents.” 

“ Gae Kung asked how he ^might secure the 
submission of the people^ Confucius replied, 

K 
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Promote tiie upright, and put down the ■vicious, 
and the people will obey.”* 

“ Chung kung, when 6rst minister to Ke she, 
asked respecting government. Confucius said. In 
the first place, have suitable officers under you ; 
pardon small offences ; and promote men of virtue 
and talents.” 

“Confiicius said, Chwang wSn chung ■was a 
secret robber of office. He knew that Lew-Hea- 
Hwuy was a man of eminent talents and virtue, 
send yet did not promote him to a place equal to 
his own.” 

The following are the opinions of Mencius, also 
recorded in the Four Books. He is mentioned in 
the chronology as having gone from his native 
principality, Tsoo, to that of Wei, B. C. 336. 

“Mencius says. The virtuous have glory, the 
vicious disgrace. To hate disgrace, and yet prac- 
tise vice, is like hating dampness, and yet d^welling 
in a low room. If a prince hate it (disgrace), 
then, there is nothing he can do better than to 
honour virtue and respect the learned.” 

“When the virtuous occupy official stations, 
and men of talents are in office, then, when the 

c 

* In perusing these extracts, the reader would do well to 
reineiiiber tiie following passage ; — 

fSte foil iA} cine fo lan^ Iiew&^tte Uebetseugund aufgeberi/ taf 
®elfl imb ^lent bei fetitem oerberbten wo^nen? , . . . es 
? 3<b begreife <1 nid^t — 6o gefunbe SBegtiffc/ fo olel ®eifl bet 
einem fo ffi^aracter* — ^arafCt) 
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members of government have leisure, they will 
illustrate the laws, so that even an extensive 
country will fear and respect them.” 

Speaking of celebrated Emperors of former 
times, he says, “ When they entered a province, 
if the lands were well cultivated and the fields 
in good order — the aged nourished, superiors 
respected, and men of virtue and talents in official 
situations — they rewarded the princes by a grant 
of land.” 

“ Mencius says, When men of virtue and talents 
are not confided in, the country is empty (of men).” 

The above extracts are all taken from old 
works, that to this day constitute to a Chinese 
the highest authorities ; the following will serve 
to show what practical influence they have had 
in a succession of subsequent ages. 

The Emperor Wan te, who ascended the throne 
B.C. 179, published a declaration in which he 
says : — 

“ The great Yu was at extraordinary pains to 
procure virtuous and able persons to assist him 
in governing wisely. The orders he published 
for this efl^ werq not only published within the 
bounds of the empire, but were known a great 
way beyond them ; and we may say, they were 
unknown only to countries inaccessible to ships, 
to chariots, and to men. Every one, both for 
and near, esteemed it both a pleasure and a duty 

K 2 
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to communicate to him their knowledge ; by these 
means, this great prince was never seen to take 
one wrong step, and became the founder of a 
long and flourishing dynasty. Kaou te, in later 
times, has taken the same precautions in founding 
our dynasty. After he had delivered the empire 
from its calamities, his first care was, as much as 
he could, to furnish himself with men of merit. 
All such he put in posts, and recommended 
nothing so strongly to them, as to help him to 
govern aright. Aided by the powerful protection 
of providence (teen), and the fortune of his 
family, and peaceably possessing his large king- 
dom, he extended the effects of his goodness 
even to neighbouring people. From him, you 
know it, the empire devolves on me. You know, 
likewise (for I have often told you so myself), 
that I have neither virtue nor qualifications 
sufficient for the weight of government. This 
engages me to publish the present declaration, to 
enjoin all who are in posts in my empire, from 
the prince to the simple magistrate, to enquire 
carefully after persons of merit for my service. 
Such, for instance, as know tjie world perfectly 
well ; others who have a thorough understanding 
of all afly rs relating to the state ; but above all, 
such as have resolution and honesty enough to 
inform me freely of what they think amiss in my 
conduct. * 
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The Emperor Tae tsung, of the Tang dynasty, 
who ascended the throne A.D. 627, after com- 
menting on the cause of the ruin . of several 
former dynasties, and attributing it to the 
blindness of the Emperors, “ both to their 
duties and to their defects,” goes on to say, “ It 
is in order to shun this blindness, that after 
having seen, by reading history, what are the 
principles of good government, and what are the 
springs of commotions, of all these I compose a 
mirror for myself, in which I may behold my 
faults, in order to endeavour to amend them. The 
most essential character of good government is, 
not to raise any to posts but men of merit and 
virtue. A prince who acts thus reigns happily; 
but there is nothing more dangerous and fatal for 
a state than a contrary conduct. Is a prince in 
any difficulty? He never fails to consult his 
ministers, and his other great officers. If these 
are all understanding, zealous men, let the danger 
be ever so great, it seldom ends in his losing all.” 

The following was addressed by Loo ke to the 
Emperor Tih tsung, who ascended the throne 
A.D. 780. 

“ In short, to desire to govern well, and not to 
make it your principal study to gajn the hearts 
of your subjects, is pursuing wrong measures: 
without this, never did any prince succeed. ,Diit 
what measures must be pursued, in order to gain 
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the hearts of the subjects? You must study to 
court and search for men of merit; you must 
even make advances to them, in order to bring 
thmn over to your service. I say you must court 
md search for men of merit ; for if a prince acts 
in the same manner with all the world indi^> 
rently, men of merit will not come near him at 
alL Nothing then is more important for a prince, 
than justly to distinguish true merit.” 

In a paper drawn up by the same Loo ke for 
the same Emperor Tih tsuug, the latter is made to 
say : “ The first principle of a wise government 
is, to honour virtue ; earnestly to search for men 
of virtue and merit, is the chief duty of a prince : 
These are maxims universally received in all ages.” 

The following was addressed by Sze ma kwang 
to the Emperor Ying tsung, who ascended the 
throne A.D. 1064. 

“ It is a common and a true saying, that in 
point of personal perfection, filial piety is the chief 
of all virtues, and equity is the soul of govern- 
ment.” 

After discussing the first point, he reasons at 
considerable length to demonstrate the second 
{uoposition. The following are some extracts : — 

“ The great rule of sovereigns is, to reward vir- 
tue, and to pimish vice ; to advance men of probity 
and merit, and to banish all who want both. 
Honours and posts, being the most precious trea- 
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sure® of states, a prince ought not to distribute 
them to his subjects whose only merit is, that 

they agree with him in some particular notion^.” 

**«»»* 

“ At present, there is a great mixture among the 
officers of your empire. There are amongst them 
men of virtue and merit, but they are mixed and 
confounded in the crowd. The good and the bad 
are upon a footing. This is a disorder infinitely 
prejudicial to the good of the state, and I would 
wish that your majesty would seriously apply to 
remedy it. The thing you must do for that effect, 
is as follows: Lay yourself out to know those 
thoroughly, whose virtue and capacity are greater 
than ordinary, and who axe thereby most capable 
to answer the hopes of the public. Such as you 
know to be men of this kind, draw immediately 
out of the crowd, advancing them to the first 
posts ; and though they had formerly the unhap- 
piness to displease you, yet do not fail to promote 
them in proportion to their services. Act in the 
same manner with regard to punishments. * * 

• • * But, on the contrary, if your 

majesty, leading ap idle life in your palace, and 
abandoning yourself to your pleasures, should 
devolve your authority on some one of your oflli- 
cers ; if, without examining who has, or who has 
not, merit ; without distinguishing genuine virtue 
from vice artfully disguised ; or regarding my 
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consequences, you put all indifferently into posts, 
the first who shall present; or, which is worse 
still, if making your inclinations or your resent- 
ments your rule, if you banish from you all those 
who have formerly displeased you, and advance 
only those w'hom you have always favoured ; if 
you use the power of rewarding, only that you 
may gratify sycophants w’ho have no merit, and 
who have done no service, and that of punishing, 
only that you may check zealous loyal subjects, 
whose uprightness is all their crime ; then every 
thing will soon rush to confusion, both at court 
and in the provinces: there will be no more 
law, no more order, no more peace. Can any 
thing be more fatal both to the empire in general, 
and to your majesty in particular ? These are the 
reasons why I said that equity is the principal point 
of government, in the same manner as in personal 
perfection filial piety is the first of all virtues.” 

Sze ma kwang, the writer of the above, was 
no obscure scholar, envious of those in the pos- 
session of posts from which he found himself 
excluded. He held a high post under the Em- 
peror Jin tsung, the immediate predecessor of 
Ying tsung; under which latter sovereign, in 
the* fourth year of his reign, he was created a 
member of the Han lin college, and four years 
after, in the next following reign, he was made 
assistant minister. He was well acquainted with 
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fonner times, having written one of the best his- 
torical works extant, and as he is still looked 
back to by the whole nation as a statesman of 
the first order, he may be considered a conclusive 
authority. Now, in the above paper, he distinctly 
places filial piety and strict equity in the conduct 
of the sovereign towards the people in juxtaposi- 
tion ; to the first he attributes good personal and 
domestic effects, which in China certainly do 
result from it ; but it is the latter alone which he 
makes to consist entirely in rewarding virtue and 
promoting talent, in punishing vice and degrading 
incapacity, that he esteems the basis and main- 
spring of good government. 

Upwards of three centuries before the time of 
Sze ma kwang, a system of examinations was 
established, with the sole view of gaining the 
talent of the country for the service of govern- 
ment. In A.D. 736, the vice-presidents of the 
Board of Rites received orders to make these 
examinations the object of their especial care ; 
and the system has been gradually extended as 
well as improved in its organization, up to the 
present moment, \^en, as I have frequently 
occasion to observe, a literary graduate, though 
poor, is much more respected, and really possesses 
a greater practical influence, than the rich but 
unlearned merchant or landed proprietor. 

Having now, as I think, fairly proved that the 



piinclple alluded to has from the earliest tmiee 
been practicallj applied in China, and actually 
oonsidered by those best able to judge, as of vital 
impmtanoe to the existence of the empire, I shall 
endeavour to chow in what manner the application 
of this principle operates, to produce the effects 
ascribed to it. 

First then, the strict equity of the principle 
makes the tmtalented svimit cheerfuUy to whaiever 
is founded on it ; and as a certain path is open to 
emy man of real talent, able demagogues are rare. 

However much the heart of man may be ori- 
ginally inclined to evil, it will scarcely be denied 
that strict equity is somehow very congenial to his 
feelings, and even though he may himself be a suf- 
ferer by it, there is something in it that silences 
him the moment it is fully recognized as equity by 
his own mind. Now that kind of equity which 
consists in elevating the truly meritorious, is 
peculiarly pleasing to human beings, so much so, 
that they will endure from a person so elevated, 
much that would, coming from another, be resisted 
to the utmost of their power. In addition to 
this, even such persons as haye been, from poverty 
or other cireumstanoes, unable to procure an 
edoeatn^ or whose want of capacity prevents 
them, from acquiring knowledge, even these are 
interested in the impartial advancement of talent. 
If they be fathers, then their sons are making great 
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progress at school, and will one day, it is hoped, . 
raise themselves to high rank; if they be child- 
less, then they have brothers or some near rela- 
tions, who either have attained or are rapidly 
advancing towards an honourable station. More- 
over, in a country where, as in China, this prin- 
ciple has been so long acted upon, nearly every 
man has had an ancestor in a post of greater or 
less rank, and whose honourable reputation in 
some measure descends to him. The practical 
application of this principle is, in fact, that ** stake 
in the hedge” for all orders, which political econo- 
mists esteem so much, as interesting the people 
in the preservation of the public tranquillity, and 
inspiring them with an attachment to their coun- 
try and its institutions. 

As to the second part of the proposition, I 
quote in illustration the following extracts from 
an address to the throne of the Chinese states- 
man, Soo shih, who was made minister in the 
first year of the reign of Che tsung, A.D. 1068. 

“ One of the things which our ancient kings 
feared most, was, lest some of their Kibjects, 
losing courage, and despairing of success, should 
entirely abandon the care of his honour and for- 
tune. These wise princes well knew that when 
it comes to that pass, they never stop half way in 
wickedness, but hold on till they commonly be- 
come incorrigible. For which reason, one of 
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their greatest cares was to act in such a manner 
as that their subjects, being always animated by 
fear and hope, should never be weary of doing good. 
With this view, having established different de- 
grees of distinction, and different posts, to which 
considerable appointments were annexed, they 
never bestowed them but upon deserving persons; 
but they never laid any man under an incapacity 
of enjoying them, and thereby, they animated 
every one to aspire to them. The road to these 
posts and honours was open to all their subjects ; 
and they who did not arrive at them, could not 
justly impute it to any thing but their own dis- 
orders and weakness. Thus there was seen 
through all the orders of the state, not only a 
great ardour for well doing, but likewise an 
admirable constancy not to relax nor prevaricate.” 

“ But still what secret had our ancient princes 
to arrive at this ? It was as follows : being per- 
suaded that the son of a man of quality, when he 
degenerates, has nothing that can in reason set 
him above the level of the most common people, 
they had regard to nothing but to merit and 
capacity ; they were so determined in this, that be 
his birtii what it would, without these two quali- 
ficatimis, he never could propose to be advanced. 
Thereby, men of a high birth had a check put 
upon that licentionsness which is so natural to 
fdiem, and they endeavour to support their rank ; 
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thereby, the meanest who were conscious of 
virtue had a spur to excite them ; thereby, 
throughout all the empire a generous emulation, 
which produced admirable effects, increased every 
day. O ! what just notions had these ancient 

princes ! What I think still worse is, 

that those of a certain condition are either en- 
tirely precluded, or some bounds are assigned 
them, beyond which they cannot pass. The 
officers of the Chow and the Keen, when they 
are once divested of their posts, can never re- 
cover them. These then become people who, 
being reduced to despair, and who, having nothing 
fiirther to hope for or to fear, grow capable of any 
thing, and do great mischief among the people. 
Such a one amongst them at the bottom is an 
honest man ; he has merit and capacity ; an un- 
lucky accident happens to him, for which he is 
broken.* Thenceforward no more employments 
to him, he is put under an everlasting incapacity, 
and is a man who, contrary to the maxims of our 
ancients, is rendered desperate, and who conse- 
quently is exposed to the temptation of being 
very wicked.” 

That the well directed and energetic exertions 

* See the Note on " The Principal Defects of the Chinese 
Government,’’ in ^vhich I have endeavoured to shew that the 
sTstem of punishing mandarins for “ accidents ” is had in the 
extreme. 
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of men that wiU rise in one way or the other, by 
the unasfflsted powers of their own minds, have, 
among the nations of the west, been productive 
of the most beneficial, or the lUost ruinous effects, 
according as the governments under which such 
men existed, have made them friends or enemies, 
is a fact established beyond all doubt, by the 
history of every one of those numerous revolu- 
tions to which the Roman empire and its subse- 
quent divisions have been subjected. 

I will therefore only add, in illustration of this 
point, that the character of Butler, as depicted by 
Schiller, in his Piccolomini and Wallenstein’s 
Tod, shows well the depth of feeling such minds 
are capable of, and the strength of their attach- 
ment to their hard-earned honours, as well as 
to the power from which they hope to attain 
greater; for here, as we know from many ex- 
amples in history, fiction does not exceed the 
reality. 

Butler was faithful to the Emperor Ferdinand, 
in whose armies he had gained his honours, 
until he was made to believe, not only that his 
onward course was barred, but that he had been 
scorned. Of this his answer to Count Terzky 
is sufficient proof: — 

txfM ftmti pten StHn ihtrpr, 

iCdh fuMnont) bcm 3^ 
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aSuttUi (wnft^ft). 

Hete tneine Streu’ nid^t fetl, @n)f Sersf^, 

Unb woKf @ud^ nid^t getad^en boben, mtr 
8Sor einem bolben 34^ not^ abjubingen, 

2Boiu idb iebt fteiwillig midb erbiete. 

Sft/ midb fammt tnetnem SRegfment bring* 

T)m ^er}og/ unb nidbt obne ^olgen foil. 

S>ag IBrifbiel blriben, benf* tdb/ ba§ idb gebe. 
»**••«** 

. . . 9lun, fo reut midb nidbt 

®ie ®reue, oierjig 3abre long bewabrt, 

SBenn mir ber woblgefparte gute Kome 
@0 ooUe SRadbe fauft Im fed)S 5 igften ! — 

@tof t eucb an meinc Siebe nic^t/ ibt •^ertn. 

6udb mag e$ gleicbniel fep, n>ie ibc micb babt, 

Unb werbet, boff* Itb f«Ibet, nicbt moarten, 

©af euet Spiel mein grabe8 Urfb«ll frfimmt — 

©af SBanfelftnn unb fdbnell bemegteS SSlut, 

5Rod) leicbte Urfaeb’ fonfl ben alten SRann 
aSom langgewobnten ©bwnpfabe treibt. 

How he intended to have supported Wallen- 
stein, after he fancied himself unjustly treated by 
the emperor, and his determination to revenge 
himself on the latter, may be seen from the above, 
and is still more apparent from the following : — 

• 

aSuttler. 

SRit JCllem/ wad idb bob’, bin idb ber (Sure : 

9l{dbt SRdnner blof / audb %lb beborf ber S&rfl. 

3db bob’ in feinem ©ienjl mir wad erworbeu/ 
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unb jiberlebt er tni^i/ 

il^ oncntdd^ f4)on lingfl; et mein (Stbe. 

His conversation with Octavio, after the latter 
had undeceived him, shows the lengths that such 
men will go to revenge themselves, and preserve 
their name for honour and good faith ; while his 
answer to Gordon powerfully depicts in a few 
words that proud feeling by which they are con- 
stantly impelled onwards. 

S3uttlet. 

• . . . — ^ 6 rt unb n»if t ! 

34) bin entebrt, wenn un§ ber giitjt entfommt. 

®otbon. 

D fol 4 )en SWann ju retten — 

Sttttler (f^nell), 

©otbcn. 

Sjl eincS £)))f«r 8 »ert^ — ©e^b ebelmiitl^ig ! 

£>08 ^erj unb ni^t bic STOeinung ci)rt ben SRonn. 

Suttler (fait unb jlolj). 
et ijt cin grofer ^m, bet gfirfl — 34 ) ober 
SBin nut ein rUine 8 ^oupt, bob wollt 3 i)r fogen. 
lEBaS liegf bet SBelt bton, mefnt 3 ^t, ob bet niebtig 
©ebotene ft 4 ) e^tet ober f 4 )anbet/ 
aSenn nut ber gitrffli^c gerettet »irb. 
^©ttSeberglbtbenSBett^ jt 4 )felb)i. SSBie ic^ 
aWd^^fdb^i onfd^ogen will, bob jlel&t bei mir; 

®o gefieUt ifi Jteiner mif ber ©rbe, 
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mid^ felber neben i|m verod^te. 

2)ett aRenfd()en mad^t fein iBille grof «nb Hein, 

Unb »eil id^ mefnem treu bin, muf er jlerben.* 

It is by constantly enlisting in their behalf, 
with an uniform policy of which no othOT nation 
furnishes an example, men from aU classes, with 
talented and determined minds, joined to feelings 
of this deep nature, that the founders of the 
successive dynasties have established themselves 
on the throne of China, and this one invariable 
feature in the character of its various govern- 
ments has alone been sufficient to bear the 
Chinese empire, in increasing power, through all 
the dangers that have in different ages assailed it. 

Secondly: securing for the gooemment the 

services of the wise and talented, ‘public business 
must, generally speaking, be efficiently performed. 

It is plain, that in a country where the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive powers, are ail ex- 
ercised by one body, it is of vital importance to 
the state that that body be wise and intelligent. 
This is so plain veith regard to the legislative and 
the judicial powers, as to require no illustration ; 
I shall, therefore, only try to shew, that it is also 

* The reader wiD of course understand that I do not hold 
up Butler as a model for imitation. I merely avail myself of 
the powerful lan^age of a great poet to illustrate the depth (f 
feeling that the policy of governments must call into play, 
either for or against themselves, according as snch policy is 
good or bad. 
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of importance that the executive body, 

although at first sight a mere agent, should like- 
wise possess talent and capacity. In feet, even 
in such cases, where every contingency semns to 
have been anticipated, it is generally found that 
the executive is required to exercise some judg- 
ment, while it frequently happens that the powers 
of the other two bodies must be largely delegated 
to it. Now, if an ofiicial person be set to the 
execution of a task, without possessing either 
natural judgment, or acquired qualifications to fit 
him for it, he will, in all probability, either fail 
altogether, or commit a succession of blunders, 
each requiring to be rectified by an unanticipated 
exertion of the power of his country. If such 
country be very powerful, these blunders may 
pass altogether unnoticed, or, at all events, not 
be perceived as the real cause of the evils they 
induce, the more so, as the manner in which the 
task was executed is generally only known to the 
public through the account of the person in 
question. History, however, abounds with in- 
stances, some of them very striking, of disastrous 
events being thus brought alwut, and feom it we 
may learn how want of good judgment and tact, 
or even how ignorance of a particular subject, 
may entail much trouble and extra exertion (not 
to mention worse consequences), which, if such 
mismanagement and consequent over exertion be 
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general, will certainly exhaust the strength of a 
country, as composed of the powers of its indivi- 
dual members. Every such over exertion and 
exhaustion, whether it takes place in domestic or 
foreign af^irs, serves to undermine thq constitu- 
tion of a state, and renders it unable to compete 
with an apparmtly weaker but well governed 
power, the resources of which are husbanded ; 
just as the strong man who makes a clumsy use 
of his force, is in the end overcome by a weaker 
but more skilful enemy. 

Talent is particularly required in all sorts of 
negotiations, for then there is generally a trial 
of wits. A certain penetration to discover the 
views of the opposite party, an aptitude to 
acquire a knowledge of his circumstances, in 
order to ascertain the motives by which he is 
actuated, and a quick perception of character, to 
be enabled to humour him, are, as well as that 
firmness which does not allow of a man’s being 
easily turned aside from his object, all necessary, 
and are never to be found but with talent. If 
a man be not possessed of these, he is liable to be 
sadly outwitted by ^ clever opponent, to be in- 
duced wittingly to give up the objects desired, 
or to be brought to fancy he has obtained all he 
wanted, while he has in reality got nothing. This 
accounts for a disadvantageous treaty having 'so 
frequently been the result of a successful war ; 

l2 
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and this is one way by which the resouTces of a 
country may be unproductively exhausted, and 
its ruin gradually brought about, by the inca- 
pacity of those to w’hom its interests are in- 
trusted. 

No one acquainted with the negotiations and 
intercourse of the mandarins with foreigners 
since the war with England, can for a moment 
doubt that the natural talent and tact of the for- 
mer has done their country great service ; and we 
may safely conclude that China is constantly 
deriving benefit from the principle on which her 
government is based, in the dealings of her agents 
with the Tartar hordes to the north and west of 
her own proper territories. 

Thirdly : the certainty of attaining wealth and 
rank in the state, merely through personal qualifi~ 
cations, stimulates the whole nation to healthful 
exertions, thus diffusing prosperity throughout it, 
and multiplying its powers to a great extent. 

There has never been an hereditary aristocracy 
in China, engrossing to itself, as in several Euro- 
pean states of the middle ages, the powers and 
honours of government — a .kind of monopoly 
that has invariably had a deadening effect on the 
spirit of nations, being as hurtful in govern- 
mental, as mercantile monopolies are in commer- 
cial affairs. It is true that there exists a kind of 
hereditary nobility, attainable by merit, but it is^ 
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not from this that government posts* are filled, 
and it, moreover, sinks in rank with every new 
inheritor, generally becoming extinct in three or 
four generations. It is, therefore, evidently 
merely an extended application of the principle 
in question. That the rank which we attain 
should descend in some degree to our grand- 
children and their children, will, instead of damp- 
ing, only give an additional impulse to the 
national spirit of emulation, just as the right 
which the law of England allows us of exercising 
by will a control over our property, until the 
first unborn heir be twenty-one years of age, 
instead of weakening, strengthens the tendency 
to accumulation. Now in China the poorest 
scholar, if he have talent, secs no bounds to his 
rise but the throne itself, and instances are con- 
stantly occurring of persons raising themselves 
from a state of poverty, sometimes from actual 
beggary, to very high and lucrative posts. The 
emulation that this excites in the acquirement of 
that kind of learning requisite to pass the exami- 
nations, tends more to the diifusion of knowledge 
— a knowledge, too, of many sound principles — 
than immense sums spent in charity schools, or 
any other system of education, will ever eflbct ; 
for the people will not be educated, much less 
educate themselves, until the advantages to be 
* A few of the military posts excepted. 
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derived from «) doing be made palpable to them. 
The all-important cause of national education is, 
therefore, intimately connected with the carrying 
out of this principle, to which I ascribe so many 
other beneficial effects.* 

If the Chinese government would open to the 
people an equally impartial, and for talent and 
bravery an equally certain, path to advancement 
through military merit, notwithstanding all that 
has been said of Chinese cowardice, I do not 
hesitate to assert, that in the course of a very 
few . years no government in the world would be 
able to put itself into a position to dictate to that 
of China. The desire of raising himself above 
his fellow creatures is one of the strongest pas- 
sions of man’s nature; hence, if even a proba- 
bility of advancement is held out to him as soon 
as he shall be worthy of it, his exertions are 
inunediately increased ; while, if the certainty 
Ije there, it is no exaggeration to say that they 
are doubled and trebled. Thus it was, that 
under the influence of this vivifying incitement, 
the half-naked forces of the French republic 
were enabled to cope successfully with the well- 
provided, twice and three times more numerous, 

* Leave, therefore, the monef you take from tiie people, in 
order to educate them, in their own pockets, and hold out to 
them, on the otlier band, sufficient inducements to educate 
themselves^ and they will do it to a far greater extent, and 
infinitely more economically, than you can educate them. 
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but deadened armies of countries, which the in- 
fluence of monopoly had reduced to the baneful 
stationary state ; and it was the effect on his sol- 
diers of the judicious use made by Napoleon of 
this stimulus, as much perliaps as through the 
talents of the persons raised, tliat his armies were 
made capable of such great things. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations, but 
it seems to me that the above are quite suflficient 
in support of propositions, the truth of which few 
or none will be disposed to call in question, and 
I shall therefore close with the following extract 
from Vattel, bearing on the subject. 

“ II est une autre espece de justice, que Ton 
nomme attributive, ou distributive. Elle consiste 
en g^n^ral a traiter un chacun suivant ses mdrites. 
Cette vertu doit r^gler dans un ^tat la distribu- 
tion des emplois publics, des honneurs, ot des 
recompenses. Une nation se doit premierement 
a elle-meme d’encourager les bons citoyens, d’ex- 
citer tout le monde a la vertu, par les honneurs 
et les recompenses, et de ne confier les emplois 
qu’^ des sujets capables de les bion desservir. 
Elle doit aussi aux particuliers la juste attention 
de rdcompenser e^ d’honorer le merite. Bien 
qu’un souverain soit le maitre de distribuer ses 
gr&ces et les emplois k qui il lui plait, et que per- 
sonnc n'ait un droit parfait k aucuue charge ou 
dignity ; cependaut un homme, qui, par une 
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grande application, s’est mis en 6tat de servir 
utilement Ja patrie, celui qui a rendu quelque 
service signale a I’^tat, de pareils citoyens, dis-je, 
peuvent se plaindre avec justice, si le prince les 
laisse dans I’oubli pour avancer des gens inutiles 
et sans m^rite. C’est user envers eux d’une in- 
gratitude condamnable et bien propre a 6teindre 
r^mulation. II n’est guere de faute plus pemi- 
cieuse a la longue, dans un 6tat ; elle y introduit 
un r^lachement g^n^ral ; et les affaires conduites 
par des mains malhabiles, ne peuvent manquer 
d’avoir un mauvais succ^. Un ^tat puissant se 
soutient quelque temps par son propre poids, mais 
enfin il tombe dans la decadence ; et c’est peut- 
etre ici Tune des principales causes de ces revolu- 
tions, que Ton remarque dans les grands empires. 
Le souverain est attentif au choix de ceux qu’il 
emploie, tant qu’il se sent oblige de veiller h sa 
conversation et d’etre sur ses gardes ; dra qu’il se 
croit 6lev6 ^ un point de grandeur et de puissance 
qui ne lui laisse plus rien craindre, il se livre a 
son caprice, et la faveur distribue toutes les 
places.” 

It is, then, to the exclusive advancement of 

< 

merit and talent, quite independent of every 
other principle or doctrine, that the Chinese em- 
pire is indebted for its long duration. The doc- 
trine of filial piety, which, in China, enforces an 
extreme devotion, not only to pai«nts, but also to 
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the sovereign as father of the nation, has, it is 
true, been always one of the engines made use of 
to secure the obedience of the people, by the 
influential class of men whose interest it has been 
the policy of government to identify with Its own, 
and which has, too, reacted on themselves. It 
will however be, I think, at once allowed me, that 
the finest doctrines can obtain no influence on the 
minds of the poor and ignorant, or the unthink- 
ing educated classes ; and that even those most 
consonant to human feelings will gradually lose 
the hold they may have gained, unless they be 
constantly inculcated by the example and instruc- 
tion of some respected body. The Chinese them- 
selves have from the earliest periods been aware 
of this ; for, in all their writings on government, 
we find the sentiment continually recurring, that 
the best laws are of no use if not enforced by 
the wise and talented, and that such laws cease 
to operate as soon as men of this class cease to 
conduct the administration. The policy of all 
the Chinese d}Tiastie8, therefore, whenever we 
find them in a flourishing state, has been to ele- 
vate the only body^ which could maintain such 
laws and doctrines, high above every other class 
of their countrymen ; and whenever any reigning 
family has deviated from this course, its power 
has decayed, until it has been finally driven from 
the throne by the unanimous wish of the nation. 
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In such cases a temporary dissolution has some- 
times taken place ; but then, again, the founder 
of a new dynasty has at once established himself 
on the throng and upheld the unity of the em- 
pire, by recurring to the old characteristic rule of 
government ; and by thus taking away all tempta- 
tion to resistance, or separation, from the only 
persons who could have successfully opposed him, 
or been able to effect any lasting dismemberment. 
The very same cause which has obviated any per- 
manent division of the Chinese empire has, with 
the increase of population in passing ages, ope- 
rated to extend its bounds : it is evident that the 
principle referred to, being founded on a never- 
failing and, perhaps, the most powerfully-acting 
passion of human nature, may be equally applied 
in other states, and thus, then, fob the rulers of 

ALL OTHER NATIONS, THE CHINESE EMPIRE CON- 
STITUTES A GREAT PRACTICAL LESSON OF FOUR 
THOUSAND years’ STANDING. 
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ON THE PRINCIPAL DEFECTS OF THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT. 

One of the principal defects of the polity of 
the Chinese empire is the existence and operation 
of numerous provisions in the code entitled “ Code 
of the Board of Civil Office for the punish- 
ment of the mandarins,” ■whereby the mandarins 
are made responsible for a vast number of things 
over which they cannot possibly exercise any 
control, and in which punishments, more or less 
severe, are laid do'wn for them in the case of 
failure. The penalties contained in these provi- 
sions the mandarins seek, of course, to evade ; 
and in doing so, resort to means productive of 
great social and moral evils, a few of which I 
shall endeavour to point out. 

Blackstone, in speaking of arrest by hue and 
cry, says : “ And, that such hue and cry may 
more effectually he made, the hundred is bound 
by the same statute, cap. 3, to answer for all 
robberies therein committed, unless they take the 
felon, which is the foundation of an action against 
the himdred, in case of any loss by robbery. By 
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etatiite 27 Elk. c. 13, no hue and cry is suf- 
ficient, unless made 'with both horsemen and 
fooimen. And by statute 8 Geo. 2. c. 16, the 
constable, or like officer, refusing or neglecting 
to make hue and cry, forfeits 6/., and the whole 
ville or district is still in strictness liable to be 
amerced, according to the law of Alfred, if any 
felony be committed therein, and the felon 
escapes. An institution which hath long pre- 
vailed in many of the eastern countries, and hath 
in part been introduced even into the Mogul 
empire, about the beginning of the last century, 
which is said to have effectually delivered 
that vast territory from the plague of robbers, 
by making in some places the villages, in others 
the officers of justice, responsible for all the 
robberies committed within the respective dis- 
tricts. ” • 

1 have quoted the passage at length, because 
its tendency is to propagate what actual facts in 
China jwove to be a very false notion, and which 
being supported by so high an authority in 
theoretical law as Blackstcme still, it seems, con- 
tinues to be, is worthy of refutation. By this 
passage we are taught to believe that {fences 
agaiii^ the law are prevented, by making the 
village and officers of justice responsible for such 
as are committed within their respective districts. 
* jBhtdistose’s Com., book iv.'dtop. 21. 
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Now, in reality, the laying the refepcmiMbility on 
the officers of justice is in the highest degree 
bad ; it tends, in fact, directly to the encourage- 
ment' of that crime which it is intended to render 
less frequent ; for whether the oflicers be made 
responsible for the prevention of crime, or fia? 
the apprehension of offenders after its commis^ 
sion, the responsibility implies, in both cases, 
punishment for want of success ; the officers will 
therefore be constantly on the watch to quash, in 
the commencement, any proceedings against 
criminals, in order to prevent the matter coming to 
light, and thus, though less will be heard of crime, 
more of it will exist, in consequence of the im- 
punity afforded to the guilty. The daily occur- 
rences in China, where, by a number of provisions 
in the qpde above alluded to, the mandarins are 
rendered responsible in every way, prove this to 
be beyond all question correct. The following is 
one instance : 

Some time ago a Chinese merchant, when con- 
veying a cargo of native cotton manufactures in 
a small vessel along one of the passages cff the 
river which separates, the Nan ghai district from 
that of Shhn tS, was attacked by robbers, and 
had every thing taken from him. He immediately 
proceeded to the nearest township magistrate, and 
presented a petition, accompanied by a fee of 
two dollars, praying the magistrate to have the 
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lobb^ apprehended. Two dollars in the hands 
of a mandarin in office is equal to at least 2/. 
in England, and as the magistrate had just been 
appointed, he was somewhat gratified with hk 
first profit^ and, in his ignorance of business and 
of his own liabilities, readily promised to take 
cognizance of the matter. His mfin-shang, how- 
ever, who, as my informant (a native of that 
tovmship) told me, (his manner changing from one 
of ridicule at the mandarin to one of grave 
respect,) had formerly served in the yamun of dis- 
trict magistrates, and was a man of experience 
and tact : this mfin-shang, who had been out of 
the way when the petition was presented, on 
hearing of it instantly went to the mandarin, 
and represented to him, that this being a case of 
open highway robbery, the mandarin iq whose 
territory it took place was liable to punishment 
if he did not succeed in capturing the robbers 
within a certain time; and that the best plan 
would, therefore, be for him to return the petition, 
and refer the complainant to the authorities of 
Shfin to ; for the water being at that time very 
high, extending over a good, deal of the surround- 
ing country, it would be difficult to prove that 
the robbery had taken place in his township. 
This was accordingly done; and as the merchant, in 
order to complain to the Shim to mandarins, must 
have travelled about a day's journey over a flooded 
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countary, full of river passages, with a feir prospect 
of being referred to some third place on his 
arrival, he preferred turning homewards^ and so 
the matter ended. 

Now, in this case, the robbers being rendered 
bold by impunity, would be the more ready to 
rob again ; an industrious man was ruined, and 
wherever the story was told, it would have a 
discouraging effect on the internal commerce and 
manufactures of the country, by making honestly- 
gained property insecure, and propagating the 
demoralizing and anti-social idea, that it is more 
profitable to rob than to work. And all this had 
its rise in that law which makes mandarins re- 
sponsible for the apprehension “of persons com- 
mitting a robbery in their district. 

In tfie next following Note, “ On Personating 
Criminals,” the reader will find an instance given 
in which the law which makes the mandarins 
responsible for the apprehension and punishment 
of murderers, led to the deliberate perpetration 
of great enormities, and served at once to induce 
and justify a general cold-blooded connivance at 
them, — a connivance, which must demoralize the 
nation, and prepare the way for the commission 
of other crimes. 

In addition to the above examples, I may 
mention, that in consequence of certain of those 
provisions here objected to, the deliberate starving 
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io d^th of pris(^era has become a <KHnmoa 
dCCtNrenoe. For Instance, if the mandarins hare 
apprdiended an accessory to a felony, but are 
unable to get bold of the principal, or where they 
find that the examination and punishment of 
certain criminals according to law, would cause 
the existeace of some illegal association to 
become officudly known, in which, and in many 
similar cases, the authorities are liable to punish- 
ment, though under the circumstance really 
blameless*— they then order the criminals to be 
starved to death. In this manner they satisfy 
the vengeance of the public, while the latter, 
knowing the onerous liabilities of the mandarins, 
acquiesce in the proceeding. But the people are 
thus brutalized, learning to look with apathy, 
nay, even with delight, upon the cruellest suffer- 
ings. After the large fire in the western suburb 
of Canton, in October, 1843, in which upwards 
of a thousand Chinese houses and shops, and two 
of the foreign factories were consumed, several 
individuals suffered the legal punishment of ex- 
posure in the cangue, near the foreign fectories ; 
but they were at the same time stanted slowh/ to 
dea^. An example was considered necessary, 
in order to prevent the thread of incendiarism ; 
but as the authorities were detmred^ by the fear 
of the pensflties, from reporting the actual extent 
and nature of the disaster, so as to have been 
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justified in inflicting a severe legal punishment, 
they had recourse to this measure. The allow- 
ance of food given to the wretches was gradually 
reduced, till they all died off (in, as far as I 
recollect, about three weeks’ time), after passing 
through the usual stages of death by starvation. 
So long as any were left, there was a small crowd 
of people around them, who were not a little 
amused by the ravings of such as had become 
delirious. Now, I believe, no body of English 
people would permit, much less take pleasure in, 
the infliction of such a punishment, even though 
they had been great losers by the acts of the 
criminals. 

The brutalization of the hearts of the people 
is, however, not the only evil resulting from these 
proceedings ; it is easy to understand that the 
mandarins will take advantage of the practice, 
and the general apathy it induces for the suffer- 
ings of others, to employ it for the further- 
ance of their own purely selfish schemes against 
innocent individuals ; and such is indeed the 
case. 

The following extract from the above-named 
code itself, shows that the Imperial government 
is fully awai'e of some of the evils that result 
from making ofllcers liable to punishment, where 
there is no guilt, and not even any proven negli- 
gence on their part. We should on reading it .be 

M 
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much surprised that- the objectioimbie provisions 
are not all aboiudied, were it not that we see so 
many laws and regulations, generally admitted to 
be pre^'udicial, in foil force in other countries. 


The punishments in grave cases of violation of 
filial duty to be decided on as such cases occur. 

On the 7th day of the 8th month of the 18th 
Kea king * year, the following Imperial edict was 
received : 

“ With regard to the memorial sent in by Tfing 
hstng, praying that the punishments of the pre- 
fects, district magistrates, and higher authorities, 
within whose jurisdiction grave cases of violation 
of filial duty occur, might be fixed with rigour, 
We find that no punishments have hitherto been 
provided for the officers within whose jurisdictions 
criminals have committed a violation of filial 
duty, because, in fact, such criminals — ^their na- 
tures being perfect in cruelty and wickedness — 
are ^[sentially destitute of all right principles of 

* K«a king, Kang he, &c. (in the court pronunciation, 
Chia cbing, Kang hsi), are not the names of the Emperors 
oradly BO called, but of ike period of time during which they 
reigned. In like manner, Taou kwang is the name for the 
present period; and the Chinese, when they say, Taou kwang 
hwang shang, do not mean " the Emperor Taou kwang," but 
" the Taou kwang Emperor,” i. e, the Emperor of the period 
of time called “ Taou kwang.” 
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human nature ; and punishments can, therefore, 
only be decided on as the cases occur,* in order to 
display the power of the national institutions. 

“Were more regulations to be established, 
rigorously fixing punishments for the' officials, 
those on whom the jurisdiction is in such cases in- 
cumbent, would, in their dread of these punish- 
ments, as awarded by the Board of Civil Office, 
either not prosecute and punish at all, but each 
imitate the other in concealing the cases ; or, they 
would falsify and gloss over the circumstances, 
avoiding what was grave, and betaking themselves 
to what was trivial ; and, in thus seeking only to 
escape punishment, they would, on the other hand, 
cause the unfilial to escape the penalties of the 
law by mere chance, — a state of things that would 
weaken the power of the magisterial institutions, 
and dissatisfy the human mind. 

“ Many cases of robbery in the different pro- 
vinces are concealed, because the local authorities 
are in constant apprehension of punishment for 
themselves ; while at present these cases of viola- 
tion of filial duty are, more than others, reported 
to us from the different provinces, Ijpcause the 
officers, in whose jurisdiction they occur, have 

* The meaning of this passage is, that it would be unfair 
to make the mandarins responsible for the conduct of wretches 
who are not held back from the commission of atrocities by 
any of the human feelings that generally serve as a check. 

M 2 
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nothing to be careful of or to apprehend in the 
matter ; hence they take measures for the punish- 
ment of the malefactors in a spirit of sincerity. 

“ If the old regulations were to be altered, and 
additional rules established, it w'ould be nominally 
governing with strictness in all particulars, but 
virtually it would be giving rise to abuses pro- 
ceeding from the measure itself. The said go- 
vernor, in his memorial, takes a partial view of 
this subject, and perverts to an extreme degree 
the idea which should rule in the establishing of 
laws; it is, therefore, our pleasure that this re- 
quest be not taken into consideration. 

“ Then, as to what he says of ‘ the relations, 
kindred, neighbours, and constables, being per- 
mitted to give information in cases of offences 
against parents that may happen to occur,’ it is 
also to be feared that such permission would 
cause much jealousy and ill-will, ^nd a multipli- 
city of false charges among the lower orders in 
the villages, so as to give rise to trouble and 
annoyance. Most decidedly no source of such 
evils may be created ; and it is, therefore, our 
pleasure tlj^t this particular, also, be not taken 
into consideration. 

“ As to the request contained in the memorial, 
that ‘ heinous criminals, guilty of a violation of filial 
duty, be taken to the place where the crime was 
committed, and undergo the execution of judg- 
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ment, in order to strike the eye and arouse the 
mind of the public/ this is feasible, and it is our 
pleasure that measures be taken in accordance 
with the request. Respect this.” 


The Code of the Board of Civil Office for the 
punishment of the mandarins is faulty in another 
respect, where it provides gradations in the 
punishment of a class of offences, to which a 
sound policy would attach only one. I refer to 
cases of embezzlement of public money, vdlful 
connivance at criminality, and others of a like 
nature, all of which ought to be punished with 
absolute and final dismissal from the government 
service, in addition to any other penalties such 
offences might seem to require. 

As to the position, that it is injurious to make 
the villages or districts responsible for offences 
committed in them ; although the mandarins in 
special cases will sometimes take bonds from the 
more respectable people in a town or district, 
whereby these latter make themselves, to a cer- 
tain degree, responsible for the non-commission 
of particular offences; yet, as they will decline 
doing this where their means of prevention are 
insufficient, and as the law does not make them 
responsible, either for the prevention of offences 
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or the apprehension of criminals, I am unable to 
hring fonrard any actual occurrences in proof of 
its correctness. 

But at the present day it may be put forth 
almost as an axiom, that the object of law is to 
conceal its own necessary existence from the good 
citizen, and to make the evil disposed constantly 
feel that its vengeance is inevitable the moment he 
becomes crimined. Now it is certain this twofold 
object can never be fully attained, but since it is 
unavoidable that the good citizen should feel the 
existence of law, he ought, at least, to be made 
to do so in the least objectionable manner ; and 
it has been fully established by political econo- 
mists, that the least oppressive manner is that 
which is regulated on the division of labour.* Let 
each citizen, then, remain undisturbed in his par- 
ticular occupation, and let the government main- 

* McCulloch, in treating of the division of labour, says : 
— " It is necessary to bear in mind, that the advantages 
derived from the division of labour, though they may be, 
and in fact are, partially enjoyed in every country and state 
of society, can only be carried to their full extent where there 
is a great power of exclumging, or an extensive market.” 
This remark, being general, ought tb be as applicable to the 
subject now imder consideration as to the production of com- 
modities ; and, hence, though the making villages responsible 
now in Bngiand would certainly be bad, it is possible that it 
may have been necessary in the days of Alfred, when the 
country was thinly populated, and there was consequently 
less power of exchanging money for protection. 
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teia a suffieiently large and efficient police force 
at the expense of all. This is by iar the least bur> 
densome way for them to feel the necess^ evil — 
law ; just as it is cheaper for an individual to pro- 
vide against the necessity of keeping his feet warm 
by buying stockings ready made, than it would be 
for him to spin the yam and knit the stockings him- 
self. So tme is this, indeed, that if any portion of 
the citizens were to be made specially responsible 
for that part of the country which they inhabit, 
they would certainly be gradually led to the main- 
tenance of a police force themselves ; but the his- 
tory of the police force in England shows that 
it is much better to have at once some general 
plan for the whole coimtry. 

Another most glaring defect in the existing 
Chinese institutions, is the totally inadequate pay 
given to the lower officers, and the low rate at 
which the salaries of the higher mandarins are 
fixed ; low, when the wealth and extent of the 
territories over which they rale are taken into con- 
sideration. The table affixed to Note VIII. gives 
the amount of the salaries allowed to provincial 
civilians ; and man^ of them must strike the most 
cursory observer, as being absurdly small. The 
mandarins are, in consequence, obliged to gain 
their incomes by means of extortion, bribery, and 
illegal fees levied by the yemun, shu-pan and 
chai-yu. These retain a certain portion them- 
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sejives, bat the greater part goes in diiferent ways' 
to the parses of the mandarins. 

i?erhaps the total amount of revenue, public 
apd secret, derived by the actual governing power 
in China, is not larger in proportion than that 
obtained in Ei^land; the great evil is, that by 
far the most part of it is levied in a very unequal 
manner, that at once demoralizes the nation, and 
damps its energies. 

The people, knowing that the mandarins cannot 
possibly live on their salaries, excuse and acquiesce 
in what I term “ illegal fees,” i. e. certain toler- 
ably w'ell ascertained sums, which every one who 
applies to a yamun must pay; and then as a 
natural consequence, the mandarins take advan- 
tage of a system thus endured as a necessary evil, 
to enforce arbitrary extortions, and oblige people 
to offer bribes. Hence in the whole country cor- 
ruption and injustice abound. I believe, in feet, 
that all mandarins take money exclusive of their 
salary and anti-extortion allowance, and that the 
grand difference between what the Chinese call 
the “good” and the “bad” mandarin is, that 
wlulc the former makes people pay for justice,* 
the latter sells injustice to the highest bidder. 

Page after page might be filled in pointing out 
the injuries that result from the low salaries, and 
the want of any retired allowance ; but the most 
* As we do in England. 
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of them are sufficiently obvious, - and I shall, 
therefore, content myself by particularizing one ^ 
viz. it renders the mandarins dependent on their 
clerks and police runners, and obliges them to 
wink at infringements of the laws, by which they 
themselves gain nothing. At page 111, the cir- 
cumstance is mentioned of shu-pan serving after 
the legal period of five years, . and maintaining 
permanent ^possession of their posts, merely by 
changing their names, notwithstanding the man- 
darin is liable to a heavy punishment for permit- 
ting it. The fact is, that if he attempted to put 
the law in force, which obliges each shu-pan to 
retire after five ye%rs’ employment, these men 
would “strike” in a body; and, as it requires 
great experience where so much is false, to levy 
the illegal income without laying oneself open to 
conviction or getting into trouble, any new shu- 
pan who might be employed, would find it very 
difficult to transact public business, and next to 
impossible to raise the illegal revenue; which 
latter is, of course, under the circumstances, the 
main object of the mandarin. What has just 
been stated is not mpre surmise, A case actually 
occurred some time back in Canton, in which a 
new superintendent of finances, who had at a 
previous period held a lower post in the province, 
and then been insulted by a shu-pan, in tlie super- 
intendent’s yamun, and in revenge immediately 
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fove^ them to l^ve on being made aaperinten- 
ctont himself, was eventaally obliged to receive 
them all bi^ agmn, after putting himself to 
much tteidble, and making what, in the relative 
positions of the part^ amounted to an apology. 

A third essential error in the Chinese system 
of government is the accumulation of duties 
very distinct in their nature, and which we are 
in England at great ptuns to keep separate. 
Thus one and the same mandarin is judge, in 
matters of life and death, over people from whom 
he collects the revenue, and among whom he 
also acts as justice of the peace, sheriff, and 
coroner, — ^a system that not only renders ex- 
tortion and the commission of all kinds of in- 
justice easy and safe, but also entirely precludes 
all the well known benefits to be derived from 
the division of labour. 

The three defects noticed above, are undoubtedly 
the most serious in the Chinese polity. Were 
they remedied, were the mandarins only punished 
when really criminal, and then more rigorously 
than at present; were their salaries sufiiciently 
raised, and a comfortable . competence assured 
them in their old age ; and were they educated 
for and employed in the discharge of only one 
class of duties, I firmly believe that the system 
of government in China, considered as a means 
of securing the happiness of the people, would, 
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from certain peculiar beauties it possesses, prove 
itselfi without either juries or parliament, not 
altogether unworthy of a compariscm with thoae 
existing in England and France, and much 
superior to those acted on in Austria, and some 
other Christian states. 
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ON PERSONATING CRIMINALS. 

This is done for money to a great extent in the 
province of Kwang-tung, and that frequently in 
cases involving capital punishment. At first sight 
the practice appears very extraordinary ; for, we 
ask, what remuneration ean compensate a man for 
the loss of his own life ? But, on a little reflec- 
tion, we perceive that such a practice may not 
only very easily exjst in China, but would proba- 
bly exist in England also, were those on whom 
the condemnation of oflTenders depends subject to 
punishment if they failed in bringing criminals 
to justice. Fortunately for the interests of society, 
our laws are so framed that it would be difficult 
for any man to sell his life in this way ; otherwise, 
how many unfortunates are there who, with a 
certain death by starvation staring, not only them, 
but those still dearer to them than life itself, in 
the face, would gladly, to obtain a relief for these 
latter, meet their death a little sooner ! 

In the department of Ch au ch6u, in the east 
of Kwang-tfing, a substitute may be procured to 
confess himself guilty of a felony, and suffer cer- 
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tain capital punishment, for about fifty taels of 
silver, a sum that would exchange here for about 
seventeen pounds sterling; and which, valued 
with reference to the amount of the necessaries 
of life it would purchase in the department men- 
tioned, is probably not worth more than one 
hundred pounds sterling in England. Hence it 
is, that the murder of mandarins and riots are so 
frequent there ; for when a number of individuals 
of the richer classes are dissatisfied with the 
conduct of a mandarin, they are never prevented 
from instigating the lower classes to make dis- 
turbances by the fear of personal punishment. 
In the autumn of 1843, a district magistrate of 
the Ch'au chou department being killed in a dis- 
turbance, the provincial judge was, in consequence, 
despatched from Canton, with a force numerically 
strong, to seize and punish the criminals. He 
found, however, on his arrival at the scene of the 
disturbance, a large body of men assembled in 
arms to oppose him; and the matter was, as 
frequently happens in such cases in China, ended 
by a secret compromise. 

The gentry* who had instigated the murder of 
the district magistrate, awed by the force brought 
against them, bought about twenty substitutes, 
and bribed the son of the murdered man with, it 
is said, one hundred thousand dollars, to allow 
these men to call themselves the instigators, 
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principals, accomplices, &c. The judge, on the 
other hand, obliged by the Code of the Board of 
Civil Office to execute somebody, or see himself 
involved in punishmmit, end knowing that if he 
attempted to bring the real offenders to justice, 
they would employ all their means of resistance, 
which might easily end in the defeat of his force, 
and his own death, gave way to these considera- 
tions, supported by a bribe, and put the twenty 
innocent substitutes to death. This is one of 
many instances in which the pernicious effects of 
the above-named code for the punishment of 
the mandarins make themselves apparent. A 
System of falsehood and corruption has been 
engendered by it, that is perfectly appalling, and, 
as in this case, leads frequently to results that 
cannot be contemplated without a feeling of 
hmror. 
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ON THE EXTOKTIONS AND OPPRESSIONS OP THE 
MANDARINS. 

In the Note on “ The Principal Defects of the 
Chinese Government,” I have pointed out how 
the wholly insufficient salaries of the mandarins 
oblige them to draw a private income from the 
people in a variety of ways, in order to live. 
And this, if done according to long established 
customs, not leaving too much to the arbitrary 
will of those who levy it, is excusable in the eyes 
of the people. It would, however, be contrary 
to all experience of human nature to suppose, 
that when the mandarins have the means of 
extortion thus placed at their command, riiey 
would not be constantly tempted to use them in 
an oppressive manner ; and they do, in fact, use 
them to a great extent, and often with such a 
deliberate cruelty, that the bare recital makes 
the blood of an Englishman boil. Cases of this 
sort are, indeed, so frequent, that unless attended 
with very unusual circumstances, they are not 
spoken of except by those concerned ; and thus it 
is, that numerous atrocities pass daily imnoticed 
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heie, one single instance of which, in England, 
would set the whole country in a ferment. 

The following, which will give the reader some 
idea of them, are not related as being among the 
most flagrant acts of oppression, but merely be- 
cause they are the only cases of which I happen 
to have noted the details. 

About a year ago, a military mandarin of low 
rank, stationed near Whampoa, in the course of 
his extortions, demanded money from the head 
boatman of a watch-boat, employed by the in- 
habitants of Whampoa, for the prevention of 
night-robbery on the river near their town. The 
boatman, relying on the support of his employers, 
toiong whom were several literati, refused to give 
any thing. The mandarin thereupon induced 
a man, taken for some trifling offence, to make 
such declarations in his depositions, as went di- 
rectly to prove that the boatman had been guilty 
of robbery, and then issued a warrant for his 
apprehension. The inhabitants of Whampoa, 
represented by a literary graduate named Fhng, 
would not, however, permit the man’s being 
seized, but, knowing him to be innocent, said he 
should himself go to Canton and demand a trial. 
This he accordingly did, the graduate Ffmg at 
the same time petitioning the governor-general 
in his behalf. But the mandarin had already 
reported the case to his chief, the admiral at the 
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Bogue, and the latter had written to Cantori 
about it. In addition to this, the mandarins are 
at all times loath, from a kind of osprit de corps, 
and a feeling of the necessity of mutual support 
in their extortions, to aid the people When in 
opposition to a member of their own class, and 
were, moreover, at that time, as now, doing all 
they could to regain the power over the people 
which they lost through the weakness displayed 
during the late English war. The consequence 
was, that, for these various reasons, the death of 
the unfortun a te man was determined on. He 
was accordingly beaten and otherwise tortured 
till he confessed himself guilty of the charge 
brought against him, and soon after executed, 
with several other equally innocent people who 
had been implicated in the same manner by the 
Whampoa mandarin. The graduate Fhng had 
his degree taken from him — a severe punishment 
— for having interested himself in behalf of a 
robber. 

In the fourteenth Chia ching year, A.D. 1809, 
when the pirates, headed by Chang pau tsai, 
infested the whole south coast of China, Lin wu, 
a very rich merchant and shipowner of the Chau 
ch6u district in the eastern part of Kwang-tdng, 
petitioned the authorities for permission to arm 
his vessels for- self-defence. His petition was 
granted, but as the number of guns, &c. allowfed 

N 
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him too «mall, he, without reporting the eir- 
eumstanee, put several mtwe than the authorized 
numher in each of his ships. Eventually, how- 
ever, he found pirates had sudii a complete com- 
mand of the coast, mid were so numerous, that it 
was fdily to think either of evading or resisting 
them, and therefore ordered his vessels to pay 
the Idack-mail demanded, amounting, it is said, to 
several thousand of taels. On payment of this 
they got a passport, which enabled them to make 
that one voyage without farther molestation. As 
people of smaller capital did not like to risk it at 
all on the sea under such circumstances, a great 
deal of trade fell into the hands of this Lin wu, 
whose profits derived from this species of mono- 
poly were, again, so great as to permit his paying 
for each of his vessels large fees with a regularity 
that secured him an immunity from farther 
annoyance or exactions. Matters continued in 
this state till 1812, when the pirate chief, Chang 
pau tsai, was bribed by the offer of a military 
mandarinship • to give up piracy ; after which he 

* This proceeding, to us so extraordinar7, is usual in such 
cases in China, and is merely an extended application of the 
princi^ on the operation of wluch the stahility of die empre 
rests. The system of goyemmmt examinatioBS opens a road 
bj udiidi nmt men of talent can advance to distinguished 
positions, at once satisfying thtir ambition and supporting 
government; but when any one, unable from circumstanees 
to rise thus, forces himsdtf up into power in another way. 
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exerted himself so mmch to apprehend his old 
associates, that the sea became comparatively safe ; 
and Lin wu, no longer enjoying hte old monopoly 
with its high profits, sold his vessels and retired 
from business. Unfortunately for himself, how- 
ever, he stored his extra guns and other arms in 
his own house, where they were often seen by the 
intendant of the Ghwui chdu chia circuit, the one 
in which the Chau ch6u district is situated. This 
mandarin, who is remembered as Wu a to, Wu 
the hump-backed, had, on assuming oifice, made 
diligent inquiries as to who were the richest 
people of his circuit, and had from that time 
honoured Lin wu with a very intimate friendship. 
In 1813, an Imperial edict was received promot- 
ing him to the post of provincial judge for Kwang- 
tfing ; and, on taking leave of his friend Lin wu, 
he asked the latter for a loan of 100,000 taels to 
defray the expenses (bribes, gratuities, &c.) he 
would incur on arriving at Pekin, in order to have 
the customary audience before entering on the 
duties of his post. Although Lin wu must have 
been well aware that it was highly dangerous to 
make an enemy of ^ such a powerful mandarin as 
the provincial judge, still the sum demanded was 

and by oj^sing the government, this latter, as soon as it 
plainly perceives, from its own inability to subdue him, that 
he is really a man whose talents raider him a dangenxtt 
enemy, immediately enlists him on its own side. 

N 2 
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SO ^ki^, that he, knowing he would probably 
get <mly a small portion, if any, of it back again, 
answered that he had only about 16,000 taels in 
hand, and would require some time to get toge- 
ther so large a sum as that required. Wu, the 
judge, on receiving this answer, went off in a 
great rage, and, as soon as he had entered on the 
duties of his post at Canton, accused Lin wu to 
the governor-general as a person who had been in 
combination with the pirates, stating that the 
great and small arms used were still in his house 
Orders were immediately issued to the local man- 
darins to apprehend and send him to Canton. On 
his arrival here he was first examined at the 
yamun of the district magistrate of Nan ghai; 
afterwards at that of the prefect of Kwang-ch6u, 
where he was several times examined with tor- 
ture; and, lastly, at that of his old friend Wu, 
the provincial judge, who deputed a lower man- 
darin to examine him. In this last place he was 
subjected to all the customary tortures, till “ there 
was not a whole place left in his skin.” He,, 
however, had fortitude enough to hold out, and 
constantly refiised to confess himself guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge ; he could not, therefore, 
be put legally to death, and was remanded to 
prison. He probably could, and would have 
obtained his liberty at the expense of his wealth, 
but he thought it better to employ a part of this 
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latter in giving effect to an accusation against Wu 
a to, then being presented by his brother at the 
Imperial court. His Imperial majesty, on the 
case being brought to his knowledge, instantly 
dispatched a special commissioner to Canton to 
examine into it. The judge, on hearing of tbiSj 
perceiving that if the commissioner found Lin wu 
alive, the matter might easily end in his own ruin, 
immediately instructed the two district magis- 
trates of Nan ghai and Pan yu, resident at 
Canton, to examine him again in his (the judge’s) 
own yamun, and at the same time employed the 
different means at his disposal, to induce the 
clerks, who had to take the deposition, to note a 
confession. In this he succeeded ; the district 
magistrates winked at the proceeding ; the gover- 
nor-general, on the report of the judge, issued 
the death-warrant; and a few days afterwards 
Lin wu was taken in the grey of the morning to 
the place of execution and beheaded. As he 
passed through the streets, the people heard him 
in their beds making known his story in a loud 
voice, and telling them not to exert themselves to 
make money, for if they did, they would either 
have to give it to the mandarins, or suffer the 
same fate he was going to meet. When the 
commissioner arrived, and found the man dead, 
while his confession, made before the two dis- 
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triet B9y»gistrates, was presented to him, he ccmld 
do imtfaing but return, and so the matter ended. 

About two years ago the following ease occurred. 
A man irom one of the northern provihces, who 
had formerlj been a tearmerchant, but, having 
lost his money, had settled in Canton as a doctor, 
and resided for several years in a respectable 
street fo the western suburb, was returning home 
one day- at noon, when he wa^ at the distance of 
about 100 paces from his own door, attacked by 
five men, two of whom held his hands, while one 
seized him by the throat and stopped his mouth, 
and the remaining two ribbed him of a watch 
and twenty taels of silver he had about him. It 
was done in an instant, but as he shouted, 
thieves! the moment his mouth was free, the 
neighbouring sho|Hnen, who had been attracted 
by the struggle, but had not had time to see what 
was actually going on, succeeded in capturing one 
of Hie fellows. This man the doctor had, accord- 
ing to the advipe of his friends, taken to the 
nearest temple, and then called the householders 
of his street, by beat of gong, to a consultation. 
They admitted that as the doctor was an. inhabi- 
tant of their street, and had been robbed in it in 
open day, the matter was a public one, concern- 
ing them generally ; and intimated to him their 
readiness to dishurse, according to their custom. 
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one half of the expense of handing the prisoner 
over to the mandarins, if he (the doctor) would 
pay the other half. This he agreed to do, and as 
some 01^ the householders had fneuds in the 
yamun of the local military mandarin, which is 
situated in the same suburb, the prisoner was 
taken there, and received on payment of about 
three dollars as fees. The mandarin, a lieutenant, 
handed the prisoner over to the district magis> 
trate of Nan ghai, as the local civil authority, at 
the same time sending in a report to his superior 
officer, showing that he had captured the man. 
The latter on beii^ examined by ihe district 
magistrate, declared that the doctor owed him 
money, and would not pay him, and as he be- 
longed to a gang that was coimected with the 
yemun of the district magistrate, the matter 
ended in the doctor’s being summoned to the 
yamun, detained there t«n days, and, fer from 
recovCTing his stolen money and watch, only 
liberated after paying about fifteen dollars, while 
the robber was set free unpunished. 

It may be remarked here, for the satisfEiction 
of the readm*, that the above stmies, as well as 
the others contained in these Notes, were not 
related expressly in order to illustrate any par- 
ticular subject, but are merely a few of the 
many told me incidentally when talking of other 
matters. For instance, when one day explaining 
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tOjft Chinese how our doctors were educated, I 
happened to speak of the smell in the dissecting 
rooms. “ Ah !” said he, “ the smell of hiunan 
corpses is very peculiar, — like nothing else ; in 
the neighbourhood of our prisons you sometimes 
feel it very strong.” “ How does that happen ?” 
asked I- “ Why,” replied he, “ the gaolers don’t 
report the death of the prisoners, but let their 
bodies lie there for a day or two sometimes.” 
“ But what is their object in this ?” asked I, 
unable to perceive why people should keep 
putrid corpses lying close to their oum dwellings. 
“ The gaolers make a little money by it,” said he, 
“ colEns for persons who die in prison are charged 
in the public accounts, one being of course al- 
lowed for each body. Now when the gaoler sees 
that one of his prisoners is dead, he looks round 
to see if there be not another about to die. If 
there be such other, he waits till he is dead too ; 
he then reports them, charges for two coflSins, 
but,” continued my friend, the tears, as is usual 
with the Chinese in relating such cases of misery, 
streaming from his eyes from excessive merri- 
ment, “ has both the corpses squeezed into one. 
The prisoners are generally nothing but bones 
with skin on them, and two can be put very well 
into one coffin. The coffins, are very coarse, but 
the gaoler gains after all about a dollar, or. a 
dollar and a half in this way/’ 
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Now here I got, quite incidentally, a piece 
of information concerning a very curious method 
of turning a penny at the expense of government, 
and which throws some light on the state of 
the Chinese prisons. 

In addition to the desire of direct gain, the 
mandarins have another, likewise selfish, motive 
for the commission of injustice and cruelty. 

When robberies, murders, &c., occur, it is 
incumbent on them, by law, to apprehend — ^to 
convict the criminals. If thepr fail in doing this 
they are punished, while, if they succeed, they 
are sometimes rewarded. Hence, if a case of 
this nature be brought to the notice of the man- 
darin in such a manner as does not permit of its 
being hushed up, he becomes at once very anxious 
to find criminals and get it settled. But in China 
(as in Bavaria) a man cannot be convicted, or at 
least judgment pronounced against him and exe- 
cuted, until he has confessed himself guilty ; on 
the other hand, the mandarins can torture the 
accused for prevarication and to extort a confes- 
sion, where he is plainly guilty. Now, although 
the mandarin is liable to punishment if it should 
be proved that he has employed torture unneces- 
sarily or unjustly, yet, all circumstances consi- 
dered, it is easy to perceive that the innocent 
accused has in every case much to dread, and 
that if there be any circumstantial evidence. 
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tending to shew him guilty, he hes a very poor 
clmnce of escape. The mandarin, whose chief 
aim is less to do jo^ice than to find a criminal, 
aided by the advice of his shl ye, repeatedly 
examines the accused with and without torture, 
employing every means in his power to entrap 
or force the latter into an admission, tending 
directly to prove his guilt. Sometimes the man- 
&jdn flatters — ^tells the prisoner he is an intelli- 
gent, clever man; wonders how could have 
done such and such a thing, &c. &c. ; at other 
times he threatens and bullies, tells the prisoner 
he is talking stuff, that he is a fool, cuckold, 
vagabond, &c., and that he will condemn him to 
death. If these means do not succeed, the ac- 
cused is kept kneeling (the position in which he 
is examined) on his bare knees till they are raw, 
and is beaten on the posteriors, hands, and fkee ; 
so that, even if he be quite innocent, his escape 
depends chiefly on his possessing powers of endu- 
rance such as few human beings are gifted with. 
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ON THE INTERNAL STABILITY OF THE CHINESE 
EMPIRE. 

A QUESTION that very naturally occurs to the 
mind of every one on repeatedly hearing of acts 
of oppression and injustice, such as are described 
in the last Note, and one which the reader is 
probably at this moment ready to ask is, how can 
the government of a country where such a state 
of things exists maintain itself? Most people, on 
reflecting on the long duration of the Chinese as 
a nation, and on remarking farther the present 
apparent stability of the government, and the 
great amount of cheerful industry* among the 
people, are led to conclude that such acts of 
iiyustice and cruelty as I have detailed, do not 

* The reader most not auppose from what he hears of the 
industry of the Chinese that they continue their exertions so 
long as the English, much less that they axe equally enter- 
prising. The Chinese, especially after having gained a mode- 
rate competence, enalding them to live comfortably and give 
their children a good education, generally stop riiort in thdr 
onward cowse, the certainty of being allowed to enjoy tiie 
fruits of their exertions and risks not being sufficiently great 
to induce them to proceed beyond a certain point. 
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take place, but exist only in the imaginations of 
those who have described them. But the conclu- 
sions to which we arrive by reasoning, cannot be 
maintained against well established &ct8 ; when 
we, therefore, hear numerous instances of delibe- 
rate injustice and shocking cruelty, related with all 
their details as matters of evidently too frequent 
occurrence to excite indignation in the minds of 
the narrators, — when similar instances have come 
imder our own notice, the above question recurs 
in full force to our minds. 

Now, when it becomes but too palpable that 
much oppression exists in any particular country, 
yet at the same time its government, with a very 
despicable physical force at its disposal, is able to 
maintain itself in spite of internal commotions, 
and the people, further, display a considerable 
amount of voluntary mental and physical exertion, 
it is manifest that there must be contained in the 
institutions of that country, some principle or 
principles constantly operating to counteract and 
overbalance the usual effects of long continued 
•injustice and tyranny on the part of the rulers. 
In the case of China, I must Tefer the reader to 
that principle, to the working of which I have 
ascribed the lon^g duration of the Chinese empire,* 
viz. that the essence of good government con- 

♦ See Note XI., of which the pieBent may indeed be re- 
garded as an ampMcatiion. 
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sists in the elevation of talent and ability only to 
office. 

Should the reader be disposed to think that I 
lay too much weight on the operation of this 
principle, I would beg him to recall to his mind 
that the actual state of countries depends mainly 
on the feelings and sentiments of their inhabi- 
tants, as modified by, and modifying, their insti- 
tutions, the natural advantages of their territories 
having but a secondary influence; and that all 
important revolutions in nations have their rise 
in the passions of the individuals who form them, 
and that it therefore follows, that if the feelings 
and passions of aU the individuals composing a 
people be systematically acted upon, in one fixed 
manner, some important results must ensue ; 
while, if it should so happen that a passion, of 
which not a human being is destitute, and which 
in a great proportion of mankind bears down 
every other before it, be in all individuals care- 
fully and constantly called forth into full play in 
aid of the government, it is plain no internal 
commotion will ever overturn such a government. 
Now the passion on which the principle referred 
to, in the case of China, is based — the desire of 
distinguishing oneself among one's feUow creatures — 
is not only universal, but is in most individuals 
the strongest of all those inherent in human 
nature. Parental and filial affection, brotherly 
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love, the love of the sexes, the love of country, 
even the love of life itself, both in past and pre> 
sent times, have been made, not merely to yield 
before it, but entirely to evacuate the human breast 
to its uncontrtdled sway. Scarcely one action of a 
man’s life does not proceed from it. The soldier, 
when he encounters an almost certain death in 
some extraordinary deed of daring ; the scholar, 
when he ruins health in unremitting study; the 
fop, when he spends an hour in tying, untying, 
and retying his neckcloth ; and the ruffian, when 
he, among his admiring associates, affects a coarse- 
ness still greater than that given him by nature ; 
are all acting under the influence of this one 
passion. 

Let us iH>w consider more particularly how the 
priimi|de operates in China, to prevent the people 
rising against the government, and to render 
ineffectual such commotions as sne actually called 
into existence by oppressions, marked with more 
than the usual injustice and cruelty on the part 
of the mandarins; 

A great number of the only class of individuals 
Whose abilities would enable them, if subjected 
to such o^ressions, speedily to overturn the 
govCTiunmit, are, by the existing system of public 
exaanlnation% continually raised above all oppres- 
sion, and beomne, in fret, the i^ties who com- 
mit it : a still greater number hope to raise them- 
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selves to the same position, and are, together with 
their relations, thus induced to endure such evils 
patiently, rather than seek to overthrow a govern- 
ment, the characteristic feature of which is a 
system they hope eventually to derive mm^e per- 
sonal advantages from than would be mifficient 
to compensate them for what they suffer. With 
this latter body, the literati, rising scholars, and 
their nearer relations, the actual holders of office, 
the mandarins, are, too, always obliged to be 
somewhat more scrupulous and tender in their 
dealings. Hence the only class which the man- 
darins have to repress and overcome by force, is 
composed of persons who have either no natural 
ability, or are too poor to procure an education,— 
persons who, with a moderate proportion of ta- 
lented and educated leaders, would, ’from their 
number and <h^ir desperation, be formidable 
indeed ; but left as they are to themselves, only 
break out into tumults and insurrections, which, 
like the Jacquerie in France, the insurrection of 
the common people in the minority of Bichard 
II, in England, and those that prevailed in the 
south of Germany and in Hungary during the 
end of the fifteeutfi, and the first quarter of the 
sixteenth centuries, are ultimately put down with 
terrible loss to themselves, after some well-de- 
served punishments have been inflicted, and so^qie 
ravages committed by lirem at the first outbreak. 
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In the European insurrections just alluded to, the 
immediate cause of suppression was in general the 
force brought against the insurrectionary bodies ; 
but when we reflect that these latter, besides 
being comparatively large, were composed of 
hardy men, animated by the courage of despair, 
we cannot but believe that the original and main 
causes of their want of success were of a moral 
nature. 

In China, in addition to the absence of talent 
and knowledge on the side of the insurrectionists, 
it so happens that the education, which the 
promotion of talent and ability only to the 
honour and wealth conferred by office diffiises so 
extensively, is of a nature which tends materially 
to prevent ideas of resistance spreading among 
the people! Every man is induced to learn 
himself, and infuse anxiously into the minds of 
his children, from their earliest infancy, a set of 
doctrines all inculcating the duty of patient 
endurance, the necessity of subordination, and 
the beauty of a quiet orderly life. The feelings 
with which the people are thus imbued, would 
not of course, be sufficient of themselves to pre- 
vent a successful rise against the cruel oppressions 
actually existing; but they help to do so, and 
in every case, they give a speedier effect to ■ the 
power, moral and physical, which is put in motion 
to suppress commotions ; for it is only very strong. 
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and therefore very rare minds that are able to 
offer a continued practical resistance to the deep 
impressions of early youth. 

It may, however, be observed here, that in a 
country where neither juries nor a parliament 
exists, and where the mandarins generally sup- 
port each other very zealously in opposition to 
the people, the fear of the latter being driven to 
rise against them is the main check on their 
arbitrary proceedings. When the people rise, 
as they from time to time do, they frequently 
put the local mandarins to death ; if not, then the 
latter become, in consequence of the tumults, 
amenable to some of the provisions of the “ Code 
for the punishment of the mandarins,” and, as 
a general rule, an aflair of this sort proves highly 
detrimental to the official career of those most 
implicated in it. In the instances of revolts 
in various countries of Europe mentioned above, 
the histories tell us that the condition of the 
lower classes was rendered still worse by their 
efforts to better themselves. But there is much 
reason for believing that, although nominally, 
as the law on paper existing would show it, 
they might be in as bad a state as ever, yet their 
condition must, in consequence of a change in the 
manner of exercising privileges conferred by law 
or custom on their superiors, have been in reality 
C(m8iderably ameliorated. In all these insurreC‘> 


o 
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tions of the common people, great numbers of 
their oppressors, and of the class they belonged 
to, suffered both in life and property ; and it 
is difficult to conceive that the terrible lessons 
which were administered in this way could have 
altogether been forgotten. The following case 
will illustrate my meaning. 

A few years ago an occurrence took })lace in 
Mecklenburg, which excited some sensation at the 
time. It appears that a body of the peasantry, 
a class in the two duchies, who, if no longer 
actually bondsmen, since their dukes declared 
them free in 1820 , are still, it would seem, in 
consequence of the depressed state from which 
they have not yet been able to raise themselves, 
very much at the mercy of certain land-stewards ; 
— ^a body of these men, exasperated beyond en- 
durance by the cruel oppressions of the steward 
of the estate they lived on, got hold of the fellow, 
stripped him naked, and forced him to dance on 
broken glass till he died, they themselves sitting 
smoking around. Such, at least, was the story cur- 
rent at the time in the north of Germany. Now, 
supposing it to be correct, and supposing, what in 
such a case doubtless actually happened, that the 
perpetrators of the deed suffered a severe punish- 
ment, it would yet be difficult to conceive that 
the condition of the peasantry generally has not 
by this act been materially improved in fact, 
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whatever it may be nominally, at least as far as 
these land-stewards are concerned. To dance 
naked on broken glass into what, we are bound 
to believe, would, for persons who delight in the 
miseries of their fellow-creatures, only prove a 
worse state, is not pleasant ; and the reflection on 
the possibility of being called on to perform in 
that way, can scarcely fail to have a salutary 
influence on minds inclined to brutal oppressions. 

The very unfair proportion of Manchoos em- 
ployed by the present dynasty in government 
posts, is a deviation from the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Chinese polity ; and, as might bo expected, 
it constantly nourishes a feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the Chinese, which, though they are obliged 
to be at some pains to conceal it, occasionally 
escapes them. The selling of government posts, 
which has recently been carried to a great extent, 
is another deviation from it, dangerous in the 
highest degree for the present rulers. Hitherto the 
dread of the more warlike Manchoos, joined to the 
partial operation allowed to this principle, has been 
suflScient to repress or prevent the general rising 
of a quiet-loving people; but if the practice of 
selling oiflees be continued, in the extent to which 
it is at present carried, nothing is more likely, 
now that the prestige of Manchoo power in war 
has received a severe shock in the late encounters 
with the English, than that a Chinese Belisarius 

o 2 
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will arise, and extirpate or drive into Tartary the 
Manchoo garrisons or bannermen, who, during % 
residence in China, twice as long as that of the 
Vandals in Africa, have greatly deteriorated in 
the military virtues ; while they still retain enough 
of the insolence of conquerors, to gain themselves 
the hatred of the Chinese. 
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ON SOME OF THE MORE PROMINENT FEATURES IN 
THE CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE CHI- 
NESE; AND ON THE BEST METHOD OF DEALING 
WITH <THEM. 

There are few things so difficult as to describe 
the character of a people in such a manner as to 
convey to the mind of a person who never saw 
them something like a correct idea of it. When 
a man, practically acquainted with their language, 
has lived for a long time with them on terms of 
intimacy, he himself begins to understand their 
genius ; and if you put a case to him, and ask how 
they would feel and act under the circumstances 
given, he would probably be able to tell you with 
considerable precision ; but if their feelings and 
actions, as predicted by him, should be irrecon- 
cileable with your experience of other nations, 
appearing improbable, if not altogether absurd, 
and you were to ask this man for an explication 
— for a statement of the grounds from which he 
drew his conclusions — he would most likely be 
quite unable to give you any thing of the sort, 
but would merely make general assertions to the 
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effect tliat “so the thing was.” He is hinisetf 
only conscious of feeling how the people would 
feel and act ; but the fact is, he has in constantly 
associating with them observed, and his mind has, 
M’ithout any distinct intention, treasured uj), a 
great variety of incidents, speeches, and peculiari- 
ties of manner, trifling and important, which serve 
to him, without his being fully aware of it, as 
precedents and data, guiding him in forming his 
judgments with greater or less certainty, according 
as they are numerous and fully understood, or 
otherwise. I am, therefore, fully convinced — the 
more so as a man in the position described can 
seldom express all he feels — that the best way of 
imparting to the mind of another person a correct 
idea of the genius of a foreign people, would be 
to hand him for perusal a collection of notes, 
formed by your having careftilly recorded great 
numbers of the incidents that had attracted yonr 
attention, particularly those that struck you as at 
all extraordinary, with the explanation obtained 
from natives accounting for that which you 
regarded as extraordinary ; and by your having 
taken down, in like manner, 'a number of the 
generally current stories, no matter whether actu- 
ally true or not; for no stories would be generally 
current that were not tnie in spirit ; that is to 
say, iit accordance with the ideas and feelings of 
the people. 
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1 regret now, when I come to publish these 
Notes, that my avocations have not left me time 
to make such a collection as that just described, 
for it would, doubtless, have been much more 
satisfactory to the reader than the following con- 
clusions, notwithstanding that they are drawn 
from what would have constituted it. 

The imperfections of human language increase 
the difficulties that lie in our way, when we would 
give a description, at once short and correct, of 
national character. Thus it is both true and 
false to say, that the Chinese people possess a 
high degree of fortitude. It is true, in so far as 
fortitude signifies, that gmlity of the mind which 
enables a man to bear pain or adversity, vnthout 
murmurinff, depression, w despondency. And 
false, in so far as it means, that quality which 
enables him to meet dangei' with readiness and 
courage. Though the minds of the Chinese will, 
of course, give way to very great suffering, I 
have frequently had occasion to admire the 
manner in which they will meet any unavoidable 
evil. They regard it full in the face as it were, 
after which they resign themselves to their fate 
almost with a degree of cheerfulness, seemingly 
determined to make the best of circumstances as 
they are. On the other hand, they have but little 
courage. But here again, it is necessary to make 
a distinction. Taken as individuals of the human 
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nace, the Chineee possess doubtless, as much of 
constitutional or animal courage, as any other 
specimens of it; but of that courage which is 
based on a determination of the mind to display 
intrepidity, they are nationally wanting, simply 
because their own opinions and institutions offer 
little inducement to their minds to come to any 
such determination. In England we are in our 
childhood taught, on Sundays by examples con- 
tained in the Jewish history, on week-days by 
examples taken from the histories of all countries, 
and collected in our school books, to regard 
bravery and warlike talents as among the highest 
of human qualities, as certain to excite the 
respect of our fellow countrymen, and likely to 
raise their possessors to honour and wealth. In 
China, on the contrary, the national education 
tends rather to reduce the military virtues to a 
low place in the estimation of human beings, as 
the following extracts from the universally studied 
“ Four Books ”* sufficiently prove. 

“ To teach men,” said Confucius, “ with a 
patient, mild spirit, and not to revenge unreason- 
able conduct, constitutes the valour of the south, 
and is the constant habit of the man of superior 
rirtue. To lie under arms, and fearlessly meet 
death, is the valour of the north, and the element 
of the valiant man.” 


* See Collie*8 Translation. 
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“ Tsze loo asked whether the superior man 
esteemed valour? Confucius replied, The supe- 
rior man considers justice of the first import- 
ance.” 


“ Seuen, king of Tse, in answer to Mencius, 
who was praising the beauty of peace, said : 
Exalted words ! I, poor man, have an infir- 
mity; I love valour. Mencius replied, I en- 
treat your majesty not to love low valour. If 
a man strike his sword, and, with a fierce coun- 
tenance, call out. Who will oppose me? this 
is the low valour of a common man. He then 
points out, as an example of a truly brave man, 
a certain Wan w^ang who had succeeded by his 
interposition in preventing a war just on the 
point of commencing.” 


“ Mencius said. Those who wrangle and fight 
for territory, and fill the wastes with dead bodies, 
and who fight for cities so as to fill the cities 
with dead bodies, may be said to lead on the 
earth to eat human flesh. Death is not a sufli- 
eient punishment for such crimes. Hence those 
who delight in war deserve* the highest punish- 
ment.” 
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“ Mencius said. When a man says, I know 
well how to draw up an army, I am skilled in 
fighting, he is a great criminal.” 


Now let the reader imagine to himself soldiers 
and officers deeply imbued with such doctrines as 
these, badly clothed, paid, and armed, with little 
or no prospect of pension in case of disability 
from old age or wounds, opposed to well-fed and 
well-clothed English troops, who know that their 
arms are the most efficient in the world, that they 
have all the advantages of a most perfect disci- 
pline, who moreover never doubt that if wounded 
they will be as sedulously cared for as circum- 
stances will permit; and that, if disabled, they 
will receive a pension sufficient to enable them to 
live comfortably in their station in society; let 
the reader bring this fully before his mind, and 
he will not be surprised at the former being 
beaten into flight by the latter after a mere show 
of resistance. 

The Chinese are known to possess a great 
command over their tempers;, and we often see 
instances of their bearing with the greatest appa- 
rent equanimity injuries and insults which would 
make an European ungovernable. It must not 
be supposed, however, that this proceeds from 
cowardice. It arises from their really considering 
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self-command a necessary part of civilization ; 
while they regard passionate conduct and a hasty 
temper as indecent, and giving evidence of a low 
nature. This having for ages been an established 
doctrine with them, it has become a characteristic 
of the people to suffer insults and injuries patiently. 
But it would be well for those who are in the 
habit of displaying their valour — a valour com- 
pletely repressed in England by a salutary fear of 
fists — by insulting and abusing the Chinese, to 
bear in mind that these latter are often prevented 
from resenting their conduct instantly more from 
the fear of the scene that would ensue, and the 
bad character it would procure them, than from 
fear of the consequences of a personal encounter.* 
For this quality, and for another now to be 
noticed, tfie readiness they eeince to yield to the 
force of reason, the Chinese certainly deserve to be 
considered a highly civilized people. They settle 
their disputes more by argument than by vio- 
lence. That many, when they have a particular 
object in view, will continue to cavil after they 

* Tt would be unreasonable to say any thing against a man 
for resenting gratuitous insults on the part of the Cliinese, 
when (as is the case in Canton, where such insults abound) 
it is impossible to obtain redress by law. But it is evident 
there is a vast amount of bravery displayed in beating the 
Chinese without just cause, particulwly at Hong-kong, which 
would never dare to shew itself in England, and which does 
very much to hurt our interests. 
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themselves plainly see they are in the wrong, 
there can be no doubt ; but there is much less 
of this conduct to be met with in China than 
probably in any other country. The Chinese 
who would persist in it could not fail to get a 
character so bad as would prove highly detrimen- 
tal to his own interests. A Chinese placard 
posted at the street corners, exposing the unrea- 
sonable, i. e. unequitable conduct of a party in 
any transaction is, if the want of equity be suflS- 
ciently proved, to the full as eifective, if not more 
so, than a similar exposure of an Englishman in 
a newspaper. This has its rise, however, partly 
from the circumstance, that it is not so easy to 
obtain justice by law here as in England ; which 
naturally leads a society to inflict for its own 
sake an indirect punishment on offenders by 
tacit universal agreement. 

What is said above refers chiefly to the con- 
duct of the Chinese among themselves. Many 
foreigners would probably see little of the quality 
for which I have given them credit ; but though 
it is too plain that their treatment of us is often 
quite unreasonable, yet the' foreigner must not 
forget, when he judges of their conduct in par- 
ticular cases, to free his mind from such Euro- 
pean notions as are merely conventional, but 
which, from possessing an universal authority 
among us, may easily be confounded with the 
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rules of natural justice. It is by the latter alone, 
of which the Chinese have in general a very cor- 
rect knowledge, that they should be judged ; and 
some allowance should be made for their thraldom 
to their own peculiar conventional notions. 

Judged in this manner, and with reference to 
the trait now under consideration, a readiness to 
appreciate and yield to clear reasoning based on 
equity, the Chinese character presents itself in a 
very favourable light, and it was, I doubt not, 
chiefly to this that Sir Henry Pottinger referred, 
when, in his speech at Liverpool, he bestowed 
very high praises on the Chinese, and termed 
Chi ying an “ enlightened ” statesman. 

I may remark here, that the state of society in 
China countenances the opinions of those who 
maintain that duelling is nnneccssaiy. Bullies 
seem to be kept in check here by the force of 
public opinion, and the Chinese neither fight duels, 
nor, though murders occur as in England, can 
they be said to assassinate or poison. 

The practical hold that the doctrine of filial 
piety, as taught in China, has taken on the minds 
of the people, is the cause of a characteristic 
feature in the national genius. As the Chinese 
sages and wisest statesmen have always pointed 
out the reward of talent and merit as the grand 
rule for good government, so they have always 
insisted, that the best system of national instruc- 
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tion is that founded on the doctrine of filial piety. 
This doctrine has, from the remotest ages to the 
present time, been sedulously taught by the pre- 
cept and example of the most able men in the 
country, and enforced by the power of the ruler, 
exercised by these same men. This, together 
with the circumstance, that a most intimate 
acquaintance with all the sages have said about 
this doctrine is necessar}" to every man who 
would rise, accounts for its widely extended 
and great influence; and as it requires a quite 
unnatural degree of devotion and reverence on 
the part of the children, it may fairly be con- 
sidered as forming the religion of the Chinese. 
Every people, from the nature of the human 
mind, must have a religion, jwinting out a highest 
duty. Our religion is comjrrised in the two com- 
mands, “ Do to others as you would be done by,” 
and “ Fear God.” The latter contains our highest 
duty, but of it the Chinese may be said to know 
nothing. The chief command of his religion is, 
“ Love, honour, and obey your parents,” and to 
say or to do any thing against it, is as shocking 
and as disgusting to the feelings of a Chinese, as 
blasphemy to those of a Christian. It is, in fact, 
Chinese blasphemy ; for, the parents of a Chinese 
being holy to him, and it being his most sacred 
duty to honour them, to him God is parent, and 
parental is divine. I believe it is only by view- 
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iijg it in this light that we can fully comprehend 
the Chinese doctrine of filial piety. 

The Chinese are as capable of feeling a deep 
gratitude for disinterested services rendered them 
as any people. This, the many instances of 
gratitude, expressed at the risk, or even with the 
loss of life, which occur incidentally in their 
stories, and the way in which such instances are 
passed over by the narrators, as matters of course, 
prove beyond all doubt. They are capable of 
forming strong attachments, too, in domestic rela- 
tions, as among kindred, or between servant and 
master ; but it must be confessed, they seem to 
be in general almost void of philanthropy, while 
many of them are able to perpetrate the greatest 
cruelties unmoved. This indifference to the 
sufferings of their fellow creatures, the existence 
of w’hich I can only account for, by supposing the 
cruel punishments inflicted by their nilers to 
have brutalized their minds, is decidedly the 
most disagreeable feature in their character. 
Their feeling of superiority, when it shows itself 
unintentionally through a polite demeanour, is 
rather amusing than otherwise; and when it 
assumes the shape of open arrogance, it can be 
checked, and a kind of pity felt for their igno- 
rance ; but their apathy for human misery creates, 
as often as observed, an unmitigable feeling of 
dislike. They even seem, in some measure, gra- 
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tified by the distresses of others. They almost 
invariably laugh when speaking of the death of 
people known to them, and even of those they 
called their friends. “ So and so is, I have just 
been informed, dead ; he was a very old friend of 
mine : we were at school together. I am going 
to his house to-night to cry over him.” This is 
by no means an unusual speech for a Chinese, 
which he delivers with a smiling happy face, as if 
talking of his friend’s approaching wedding. 

When once speaking to a Chinese of the re- 
munerations for pilots in England being fixed by 
government, he gave me a description of the 
wreck of a junk, in consequence of the exorbi- 
tant demands of the pilots, who, seeing signs of a 
coming typhoon, demanded more than the master 
of the vessel could make up his mind to give. 
It being at the time nearly dark, the latter, 
hoping the typhoon would not come on before the 
ensuing day, anchored, with the intention of 
sounding his way into the river he wished to 
enter, as soon as it was light again. The next 
morning, however, he was caught in the storm ; 
the junk struck on a hidden rock, was driven off 
again, and began rapidly to fill. The sailors 
nearly all took to the water-butt, which, loosened 
from the vessel, is the usual refuge in such cases. 
The master proposed saving himself on the large 
sail — which, being composed of matting, extended 
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on and supported ’ by a number of bamboos 
running across it, is very buoyant — ^and for this 
purpose cut away, as he supposed, all the ropes 
which attached it to the vessel. Unfortunately, 
however, he had not done so completely, and 
when the junk went down, he was gradually 
drawn down with the sail and drowned. The 
water-butt went down also soon after, so that only 
two or three men saved themselves by clinging 
to loose pieces of timber. 

Now, most Englishmen, on telling this story, 
would feel a little commiseration for the suf- 
ferers, and few, if any, would be excited to 
laughter by it ; but the Chinese narrator no sooner 
came to speak of the drowning, than he began 
to laugh, and he w'as so particularly tickled by the 
manner in which the master met his death, that 
the tears ran from his eyes from excess of merri- 
ment, and he could scarcely get on with the tale. 

While this story illustrates the want of humane 
feelings on the part of the Chinese, the cause of 
its being related is, however, an instance of the 
candour with which they will admit any thing in 
foreign countries to. be of a superior nature, as 
soon as they perceive it, even though it should 
be the existence of a government institution 
which they have not. 

The practice of mutilating children, and con- 
straining them to act as beggars, in order to gain 

p 
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a livelihood, by taking from them the gifts their 
forced pertinacity or disgusting appearance ex- 
torts from the public, exists to a great degree in 
Canton. All the blind people who are seen in 
the neighbourhood of the factories are, I am 
told, victims of a system that constitutes a strong 
proof of cruelty in a people who suffer its exis- 
tence among them. 

The practice of infanticide exists here, as the 
bodies of infants floating occasionally on the river 
sufficiently prove ; but it may be fairly doubted, 
whether there is very much more of it than in 
England. It has been stated abtjvc? that the 
Chinese are capable of forming strong attach- 
ments in domestic life, and it seems indeed as if 
they concentrated their f.ffc'-lions on those more 
immediately connected with them ; hence, often 
having remarked instances of deformed female 
children being treated with constant and evident 
affection by their parents, members of the boat 
population, I am inclined to believe, that when 
infants are put to death, it is solely because their 
parents are altogether unable to support them. 

Notwithstanding that the Chinese have so few 
hereditary titles, that they may be said to have 
no nobility, in so far as that word signifies an 
order of men holding definite positions above the 
lower and middle classes, and deriving their rank 
and station from birth, there exists nevertheless 
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a great deal of ancestral pride among them. In 
a certain sense all families are, of course, alike 
old ; but if we understand by an “old and noble 
family,” the lineal descendants, in a respectable 
station of life, of some celebrated man, the 
Chinese have among them older and more noble 
families than any western nation. The Kung 
family, i. c. the lineal descendants of Confucius, 
whose surname was Kung, has been jwinted out 
as an instance of this, and indeed the oldest and 
highest European fiimilies sink into insignificance 
befbi-e it. TIkj great ancestor of the Kung lived 
fifiO years before Christ, about 200 years after the 
foundation of Rome, and before the Roman state 
assumed the form of a re]»ub]ic. The reader 
must remember that no jiarallel can be drawn 
between him and IVlahomot, or the founder of 
any religion. Confucius never jnetended, either 
directly or indirectly, to any superhuman powers, 
or intelligence with superior beings ; he was 
neither a fanatic nor an impostor, but simply a 
moral philosopher and a statesman, and his doc- 
trines have obtained their present great authority, 
merely because they are generally sound. There 
cannot be a doubt that it is to the influence of 
one of them, this immense empire owes its ex- 
istence in its present state ; and when we reflect 
on this, we cannot help considering Confucius as 
one of the most illustrious men that ever lived, 

p 2 
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and acknowledging that the Kung, many of whom 
now hold high offices in the state, have just 
claims to be considered the oldest and most 
noble family in the world. But, besides this, 
there are many other noble and very old fami- 
lies in China. It is true that their nobility does 
not consist in the possession of hereditary titles, 
large unalienable estates, or peculiar privileges,* 
and they may be for several generations unheard 
of, but the members of them are not the less 
proud of their birth ; and every now and then 
some talented man among them will, by his own 
exertions, raise himself to a high post in the state, 
and thereby revive the ancient glory of his name. 
The picture of a man of this sort is then care- 
fully preserved by his descendants, and has 
honours paid to it at certain times, with those of 
their other celebrated ancestors. 

I would not be understood to say that there is 
more or even as much of family pride among the 
Chinese as among the hereditary nobles of Eng- 
land. We must live on much more intimate 
terms with the Chinese gentry, and see far more 
of their private life than we have hitherto done, 
before this point can be decided on ; in the mean 
time, I think it necessary to point out its exis- 
tence, otherwise the reader might be led to sup- 

* The Kung family iiS an exception to this, as it enjoys 
peculiar privileges. 
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pose, from the nature of the Chinese institutions, 
that there can be nothing of the sort here. 

A strong proof of the value they set on a pure 
descent is the nature of the terms of abuse that 
in the whole empire are considered most offen- 
sive. In Britain, where as much good faith and 
honesty exists as in any country of the world, 
there is, I think, no term that is considered so 
insufferable as that of liar. Englishmen may, in 
general, be called fools, or by any other abusive 
epithets, liar excepted, without exciting in them 
any other emotion than that of contempt, or at 
the utmost disgust, but this last is almost certain 
to provoke anger. Now, in China, the most 
offensive epithets (which are too coarse to be 
written), though varying in different parts of the 
empire, all imply impure or illegal parentage. 

Many good principles are held up by the 
Chinese sages for the guidance of man, and 
even a kind of general sincerity i^ frequently 
inculcated, but still a rigid and unswerving ad- 
herence to literal truth, which, in all Christian 
countries forms an important part of the national 
ethics, and is held in peculiarly high estimation 
in England, has but little weight laid on it in 
China. A lie, in itself, is not absolutely criminal 
in the eyes of a Chinese, and it may, on the con- 
trary, be very meritorious. A Jeannie Deans, 
far from exciting admiration or sympathy here, 
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would be regarded at best but as a stubborn 
fanatic. The consequence is, that, although 
there are, doubtless, individuals to be met with 
in China who speak the truth and fulfil their 
promises on all occasions, still, nationally con- 
sidered, the Chinese are most unscrupulous liars. 

Of the domestics, &c., who speak the Canton- 
English, I say nothing. They, I believe, only 
tell the truth to foreigners, when they have an 
especial motive for so doing; when the matter 
about which they are questioned is indifferent to 
them, they prefer telling him a lie. They seem, 
indeed, hitherto to have followed some system of 
mystification ; doubtless adopted when their 
numbers were yet small, ivith the \iew of re- 
taining the power of cheating the foreigners 
entirely in their own hands, and partly forced 
on them by the fear of .sharing in the fate of 
some of their class, w'ho were even put to death 
by the mandarins for giviifg information to the 
foreigners. But I have observed among Chinese 
who could speak no English, and many of whom 
had, at the time I met them, never before con- 
versed with foreigners, *80 much falsehood, that I 
make it a rule never to trust to what a Chinese 
says, even on subjects apparently the most in- 
different, unless I have some grounds for so 
doing. What I am told by them, I remember 
only as something that has been told me, always 
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waiting for corroboration of some kind before 
giving credence to their tale; and a little ac- 
quaintance with the Chinese is suflSicient to make 
most people act thus. Yet the Chinese who have 
inducements to deceive, when they think their 
friend is ignorant of the matter in question, or 
perceive he can scarcely discover the fact with 
certainty, having no scruples of conscience to 
make their minds uneasy, lie so unhesitatingly, 
with such a perfect air of candour, and if 
doubted, know so well how to assume an ap- 
pearance of wounded feeling, that the firmest 
convictions of those who have had most ex- 
perience of their character, are occasionally apt 
to be shaken, while those who know little of 
the people are made to doubt the evidence of 
their own senses. 

Tlie reader, therefore, if he ever have dealings 
with the Chinese, and would not be duped, must 
place no reliance on their bare assertions ; at the 
same time, I must particularly warn him against 
undervaluing them, or treating individuals among 
them with contempt, on account of this want of 
veracity. It must be remembered that man does 
not, when sincerity appears to hurt his ovra 
interests, speak the truth naturally, but must be 
taught to do it by a careful education. Now, as 
above said, the doctrines of the Chinese sages, 
though inculcating much morality, lay little or 
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no stress on a rigid adherence to truth, while 
according to Confucius a lie told by a child to 
benefit a parent is meritorious. The Christian 
religion, on the contrary, continually places truth 
among the virtues, and lying among the lowest 
vices. By it a lie is never praiseworthy ; hence 
we are fully justified in considering a Christian 
who tells lies as worthless, and capable of any 
meanness ; but we should commit a capital error 
if we applied the same standard in judging of the 
Chinese. There are among them as many in- 
dividuals of high and firm principles, that is to 
say, of men whom no consideration, not even the 
fear of death itself, would induce to do w’hat 
is mean in their estimation, as among many, 
perhaps among any Christian nation. Of this 
their history contains numberless proofs, which 
are fully corroborated by a little personal ex- 
perience of their character. When I, therefore, 
meet with a Chinese who tells lies and makes 
false promises, I am no more inclined to regard 
him as essentially mean by nature, than I would 
be to regard an Englishman as wicked, who, 
being married, would “ cleave to his wife,” and 
decline paying obedience to commands of his 
parents interfering with his connubial relations. 
A refusal to yield obedience to parental com- 
mands under these circumstances, in China is 
considered indicative of a very bad character. 
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As in every great, busy, and closely connected 
society, like the Chinese nation, some bond of 
mutual trust must, however, exist ; so we find in 
China, in the absence of national veracity, of 
laws compelling the fulfilment of engagements, 
or the power to put such laws into execution, a 
custom of guaranteeing pervades all domestic 
and mercantile relations, and even the national 
institutions, which does much to supply the wants 
alluded to. In England we trust a man because 
we put some confidence in his own honesty, and 
because we know we can, through the law, 
obtain redress for breach of trust ; in China 
people place little or no confidence in each 
other’s honesty, and there is so much uncertainty, 
difficulty, and even danger, in obtaining redress 
for breach of trust or contract, by applying to 
the authorities, that few will venture on an 
application. Every Chinese, therefore, who ex- 
pects to have any kind of trust placed in him, is 
provided vdth a guarantee of a standing and 
respectability sufficient in proportion to the 
nature and extent of the trust, who, according to 
the custom, makes himself responsible, in the 
fullest sense of the word, for any unfaithfulness 
on the part of the person guaranteed. 

It may be objected that the guarantee himself 
might violate his guaranty ; and at first sight 
there certainly appears no cause why he should 
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not. He is, however, effectually prevented from 
this by the power of public opinion. Every 
man, without reflecting deeply on the subject, 
feels that some relrable bond of mutual security 
is necessary ; the guaranty forms, by the general 
consent of the nation, that bond in China ; and 
any man who would venture deliberately to con- 
temn it, would lose — what to most people is of 
the highest importance — ^the good opinion of all 
classes of society, and the fellowship of his own ; 
while, even in a pecuniary point of view, he 
would probably not be permitted to derive any 
benefit from his breach of good faith. Without, 
however, entering farther into causes, I may 
state it as a fact, that I liave never yet known an 
instance of a Chinese openly violating a guaranty 
known to have been given by him, and though I 
have remarked, that, under strong temptations, 
they will sometimes try to evade it, yet instances 
of this are extremely rare ; and they generally 
come promptly forward to meet all the conse- 
quences of their responsibility. 

The reader, if he come to China, and particu- 
larly if he come as a merchant, would do well to 
pay particular attention to, and be sure to avail 
himself of, the custom just described. Many of 
those who have come here during the last three 
years, have suffered from neglecting it. It is true 
that, if your servant runs off with money tempo- 
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rarily entrusted to him, or a merchant absconds 
in your debt, the Chinese authorities are bound 
by the treaties to use all their endeavours to have 
the criminals sought out and apprehended, and 
the property recovered. But the state of a country, 
and long established customs of a large nation, are 
not to he altered by treaties ; and, even supposing 
the mandarins earnestly disposed to act in the 
cases now alluded to, fully up to the spirit of the 
treaties, it requires but a slight knowledge of 
China to perceive that, even then, the person 
defrauded has but little chance of obtaining 
redress through them. For any individual, or 
small number of individuals, to strive against 
the customs in general of a people is, in reality, 
as absurd as if they were to oppose a hurricane 
with hand-bellows; the best plan is, to adapt 
yourself at once to them. In this particular case, 
if you deal with well known respectable mer- 
chants, they, as it were, guarantee themselves; 
but in commercial transactions with persons less 
known, you should be cautious how you give 
credit without a guaranty. In the same manner 
all your servants, and others in whom you may be 
obliged to put trust, should be properly guaranteed. 
When this is once done, you can place in every 
respect as much confidence in the Chinese, as in 
our own countrymen at home, after taking the 
precautions generally customary there.- Should 
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you, however, notwithstanding your precautions, 
be defrauded, you should, on principle, use all the 
means placed at your disposal by the treaties to 
get the criminal punished, as a warning to others; 
but you will save yourself much disappointment 
by not expecting to recover your lost property. 

It is well known that the Chinese, who are not 
forced to it, are by no means fond of bodily exer- 
tion ; and that the long nails worn by all who can, 
are longed for and cultivated, chiefly because they 
are a proof that the possessor is not obliged to 
perform any hard manual labour. Probably, how- 
over, but few of the many who know this, have a 
full conception of the extent to which the notions 
of the Chinese reach on this j)oint. In England, 
where peers of the realm, and commoners wdth 
large hereditary properties, not only hunt, fish, 
and shoot, but also take long walks, row, fell 
trees, &c. &c., for amusement and exercise ; these 
employments are, under certain circumstances, 
indicative of a person belonging to the higher 
classes, and are never considered necessarily 
vulgar. The Chinese, however, not only consider 
it very extraordinary that rich Europeans should 
walk and row, but look on the latter employment 
— the only safe exercise the' antipathy of the 
people permits us beyond the factory squares — as 
exceedingly vulgar ; and with them it is a strong 
proof of the naturally coarse inclinations of the 
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barbarians. It seems as if many of them — believ- 
ing, as they do, that England is so small, that if 
all of us who are abroad and in ships were to 
return thither, it would scarcely contain us, and 
that, consequently, a large number of us are born 
and bred on the water — think we should not be 
happy unless we got out occasionally on our native 
element. At all events, far from admiring the 
manliness of the exercise, they consider the pull- 
ing as very vulgar. I, who for obvious reasons 
am looked upon as civilized to a certain degree, 
have frequently been remonstrated with, in a 
delicate manner, on the impropriety of going out 
in the evening to pull in a gig, when if I mmt go 
I can engage boatmen to row. And it is to little 
purpose that I explain the necessity of taking 
some exercise, and that pulling on the river is 
somewhat less monotonous than walking up and 
down a hong, or in one of the factory squares ; to 
them it appears, that, although reclaimed in some 
measure, still the force of early habits is too strong, 
and the barbarian rushes, with ill-concealed de- 
light, to indulge for an hour or two in the pro- 
pensities of his nature. 

The walking puzzles them not a little. Every 
one who has been at Canton knows, that they will 
stand for a whole hour, looking at a foreigner 
walking backwards and forwards, in one of the 
squares before the factories, their staring eyes fol- 
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lowing him slowly and regularly, as he passes and 
repasses them. They cannot consider it a vulgar 
employment, for the lowest Chinese coolie w'as 
never seen walking up and down, without an 
apparent object ; they have, in consequence, got 
several odd notions on the subject ; as, that the 
foreigner, in liis inability to use a swan j)an or 
abacus, reckons up his accounts in this way ; that 
it is a religious observance, &c. ; and the common 
answer to an enquiry made after one thus engaged 
is, that he is walking his “ thoussind steps.” 

The mandarins, as Chinese, share of course in 
the general character of their countrjinen ; but 
among them we remark an unusual degree of 
j)ride, that not uiifrequently becomes arrogance. 
It should, however, be remembered, that these 
men are the elite in point of talent and ability, 
in their own extensive and populous country, and 
that the pride of conscious merit must be both 
greater and more difficult to shake, than that 
inspired either by great riches or hereditary rank. 
A man may be deprived of his rank and his 
riches by his fellow-mortals, but the hand of the 
Almighty alone can deprive him of the natural 
powers of his mind, and his acquired attainments. 
We need, therefore, scarcely be surprised at any 
degree of pride on the part of men, who rule both 
morally and physically over their fellows, by 
virtue of their superior talent, yet humble them- 
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selves before no God as the giver of it. And, 
though the natural talent of the mandarins is, 
generally speaking, great, yet having hitherto had 
no inducements to make themselves acquainted 
with the state of foreign countries, they are as 
ignorant of them and as deeply imbued with the 
feeling of national superiority as the rest of their 
countrymen. The consequence of all this is, that 
though among themselves politeness abounds, and 
a most marked etiquette is observed, yet among 
foreign officers, even those who appear to possess 
a natural delicacy of feeling, throw off, without 
any affectation, that constraint which is caused by 
a respect for our company, while those who are 
coarse by nature are apt to be wilfully rude. 
Let the British officer fancy himself in company 
with a party of Madagascar officials, of difierent 
ranks (several of them, it might bo, occupying a 
much higher rank in their own country than he 
in his) ; let him suppose himself in such a posi- 
tion, as to have reason to apprehend the personal 
consequences if he irritated his associates ; let him 
fully realize all the contempt he would naturally 
feel for the moral attainments of these latter, for 
their national institutions, their habits and obser- 
vances, the impossibility of his really regarding 
the highest among them as his superiors, and the 
little disposition he would feel to put himself 
under constraint, in order to evince a respect he 
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could not entertain for them ; and he will then be 
able to form a very correct idea of the feelings of the 
mandarin, when in company of oflScers of civilized 
western nations. This is a point on which I 
would be understood to speak most positively ; for 
my position, which has given me ample opportu- 
nities of observing the conduct of the mandarins, 
while it does not overawe them by any power 
attached to it, well enables me to form a judg- 
ment. They never, except w'hen driven to it 
from inability to express themselves otherwise, 
without giving positive offence, address or speak 
of foreign officers by the titles and designations 
used with reference to their own ; and it is as 
galling as it is wholesome for them, to hear the 
foreigner quietly persist in making that use of 
them. It is well known that the common desig- 
nation of foreigners among the people at Canton 
is fan hwei, outlandish devil ; it is used by them 
precisely as the English use foreigner, or the 
French, etranger. The mandarins, in like man- 
ner, make habitual use of the term hwei tsi, devil; 
which, knowing well it is offensive, they do not 
indeed employ it before foreigners who understand 
them ; but it occasionally slips out in the heat of 
conversation. 

If the reader have never left England, or 
mixed much with foreigners, so as to hear dis- 
agreeable truths and untruths, and hence be 
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most likely accustomed to think of England, and 
almost all that is English only, as superior to 
every thing else, and as generally admitted to be 
so, he will feel highly indignant on reading of 
such a state of things as is above described ; 
while, even if he be a travelled man, it will re- 
(juire all his cosmopolitism and ])hilanthropy to 
enable him to reflect on it without irritation and 
a desire to retaliate. And some people who wit- 
ness it are, indeed, apt to decide that, as the 
mandarins, when they think they are not under- 
stood, or that the person who hears them dare 
not take notice of their lanjiuafje, talk of us 
contemptuously, and even behave rudely and 
coarsely to us, we ought to treat them in like 
manner. . But this is a very mistaken notion. It 
must be considered, that if they speak and occa- 
sionally act thus, it is because they really think wo 
are a coarse, I’ude people ; now shall we convince 
them of the contrary by acting rudely, or j)or- 
hajts coarsely ? We may by doing so silence 
them, and if we go so far as to threaten, or 
even to use violence, they may feel fear, or affect 
to feel it, in order to appease us ; but they leave- 
ns, not merely believing from rt'port, but tho- 
roughly convinced from their own experience, 
that we are rude and coarse barbarians. The 
proper way to meet them is with steady urbanity ; 
in many instances this will put upon their man- 
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ners those who have just been behaving inso- 
lently. But, as it is a great mistake to submit 
to any wilfully prolonged rudeness, if your polite 
manner has no effect, then you ought to explain, 
with perfect equanimity of temper, what it is you 
object to, and your reasons for it ; and should this 
have no effect, you can, according to the circum- 
stances, tell the person, if he persist in his con- 
duct he must leave you or you him ; and be sure 
to keep your word if he do. To the last, how- 
ever, you should be careful not to allow a hasty 
word or gesture to escape you. By such conduct 
you may make an insolent Chinese look very 
foolish, and cause the witnesses to be very careful 
in their behaviour to you. It is most suited to 
the genius of the Chinese, and answers, .with the 
necessary variations required by station, with all 
classes of them. 

With respect to the influence (fliinese lying 
and want of good faith should have on the conduct 
of a man who wishes to succeed in his dealings 
with them, J will, without troubling the reader 
with a statement of reasons, merely say, listen to 
their tales, and accept their promises, as if you 
really believed the former, and trusted in the 
latter, but be careful that you do no such thing ; 
if you are deceived, lay the blame on your own 
simplicity, and, alwve all things, never evince 
indignation. If you possibly can, preserve, under 
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all circumstances, an undisturbed manner, express- 
ing nothing but a placid delight with them and 
their society. This is the best way of foiling them, 
if they have any secret object in view, for they are 
very shrewd, especially the mandarins, at judging 
of a man’s thoughts and feelings from the expres- 
sion of his face and his demeanour, — a quality 
they acquire, I suppose, from the national want 
of veracity obliging them to pay more regard 
to each other's faces and manner than to what is 
said, in order to ascertain what is meant. By 
steadily pursuing the course here recommended — 
which, however, is not always an easy task — and 
by carefully avoiding all vacillation in your uttered 
opinions, and your conduct, you may get on very 
W'ell w’ith the Chinese. You will quietly foil their 
attempts to gull you, and you will genei-ally gain 
any fair object without descending to duplicity, 
and without quarrelling. 

On the whole, the Chinese are not a disagree- 
able people to associate with. Their dirty habits 
occasion, it is true, a qualm now and then ; but 
they enjoy a joke, have a great fund of funny 
stories, which they can tell well ; and urbanity 
being decidedly one of their national attributes, 
they generally improve as they get better ac- 
quainted with the foreigner, and learn to know" 
what he dislikes, as w'ell as to regard himself and 
his country with some respect. 

Q 2 
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ON THE CHINESE IGNORANCE OF FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES, AND FEELING OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
FOREIGNERS. 

There seems to be an idea now somewhat 
prevalent in England, that the Chinese generally 
have, in consequence of the late war, attained a 
much more correct knowledge of foreigners and 
the power and state of their countries than for- 
merly. This is, however, very far from being 
the case. Those who saw and felt us, though 
sufficient in number to populate a first-rate Euro- 
pean kingdom, form but a very small portion of 
the Chinese people ; and the great body of the 
nation, inhabiting districts and provinces that we 
have never yet reached, can only look on the late 
war as a rebellious irruption of a tribe of barba- 
rians ; who, secure in their strong ships, attacked 
and took some places along the coast ; and even 
managed to get into their possession an important 
point of the grand canal, whereby they forced 
the Emperor to make them certain concessions. 
Nearly all they know of the fighting and of the 
character of the invading forces they must have 
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learned from the mandarins’ reports to the Em- 
peror, and his answers to them, published in the 
“ Pekin Gazette,” and from copies of local pro- 
clamations which may have reached them. We 
may easily imagine, from the tone of these papers, 
that the Chinese, who, from want of experience, 
would be unable to form sound judgments on 
such matters from correct data, must entertain 
opinions on the subject as erroneous as the ac- 
counts in these documents are distorted.* 

It will be difficult for the Englishman, who is 
in the habit of obtaining speedy and correct in- 
formation through the newspapers of all unusual 
occurrences, not only in his own, but in nearly 
every country in the world, to comprehend this 
fully; but he must remember that the Chinese have 
(with the single exception of the “ Pekin Gazette,” 
containing nothing but official documents full 
of misrepresentations) no newspapers, and that 
the great body of the nation have no means of 
learning what passes at a distance from their omti 
township. This is a circumstance which must 
always be kept in view when reflecting on and 
drawing conclusions with regard to China and 
the Chinese, as it accounts for much that will 
otherwise appear extraordinary. 

* The people in and around Canton now confidently believe 
that, although we beat the regular soldiers during the war, 
their own volunteer corps could expel us from the countrjr . 
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So much for the nation generally ; as to those 
who have come, and continue to come into con- 
tact with us, let the reader remember how very 
few foreigners speak Chinese ; that only the Can- 
ton and Macao Chinese speak a little English, 
and that so badly as to be barely intelligible even 
when speaking of matters relating to their own oc- 
cupations of tradesmen, mechanics, or menials ; — 
let the reader recall this to his mind, and he will 
perceive that, even if the Chinese were eager 
inquirers into foreign matters, and knew how to 
put their questions, they must, from the want of 
opportunity alone, be woefully ignorant of us. 
But the apathy with respect to foreign things 
generally, even of the higher and, in the Chinese 
sense of the wordi educated classes, and that when 
they meet a foreigner who understands their 
own language, is to an European quite astonish- 
ing. They very seldom ask questions, still more 
seldom is the information they seek after of a 
kind that tends to enlighten their minds on the 
state of foreign nations. An intelligent Euro- 
pean, accustomed to reflect on the state of a 
number of countries enjoying a variety of different 
advantages, and labouring each under peculiar 
disadvantages, could, by a few well-directed ques- 
tions, and from very little data, form a tolerably 
correct notion of the state of a people hitherto 
unknown to him ; but it would be a great error 
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to suppose that this is the case with the Chinese. 
Their exclusion of foreigners and confinement to 
their own country has, by depriving them of all 
opportunities of making comparisons, sadly cir- 
cumscribed their ideas; they are thus totally 
unable to free themselves from the dominion of 
association, and judge every thing by rules of 
purely Chinese convention. 

If we except one or two of the Chinese officers 
who have constantly been engaged in the late 
negotiations with foreigners, and, it may be, a few 
of those who have had business to transact with 
the consulates at the five ports, those Chinese 
who speak the Canton-English, know all that is 
known of us in China. These people being, as 
above stated, tradesmen, mechanics, and domes- 
tics, are of course nearly all ignorant, in a Chinese 
point of view; and the following speech of a 
master carpenter, a man who has probably worked 
exclusively for foreigners’ from his youth up, 
uttered in an unaffected and earnest manner, in 
the course of a conversation about the building 
of the British consulate, gives what is by no 
means an unfair sample of the extent of their 
inibrmation respecting foreign countries. When 
arguing, not on the state of nations, but on the 
very business-like subject of work to be done, 
and the amount of dollars to be given for it, he, 
in support of some argument, said, “ Cuttee outo 
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Yiugkelese king my tiagke alio la-che Yingkelese 
man savay my i. e. “ With the exception of the 
Queen (so he meant it) of England, I think all 
Englishmen of consequence know me.” He had 
been in the habit of doing work for the Com- 
pany’s factory, and the idea of the class is that 
China, being a large and fertile country, abound- 
ing in all good things, while all other places are 
small and barren, all our most important pos- 
sessions must, therefore, lie in China ; hence they 
conceive that our head-men, who come here, and 
principal merchants, are in fact the chiefs of what 
we call our country. 

“ It is in the great size and wealth and the 
numerous population of our country ; still more 
in its excellent institutions, which may contain 
some imperfections, but which after all are 
immeasurably superior to the odd confused rules 
by which these barbarians are governed ; but, 
above all, in its glorious literature, which con- 
tains every noble, elegant, and, in particular, 
every profound idea ; every thing, in short, from 
which true civilization can spring, that we found 
our claim to national superiority.” So thinks 
even the educated Chinese; and so the whole 
nation will continue to think until we have proved 
to them — no easy nor short task — our mental as 
well as our physical superiority. When some 
good works shall have been compiled in Chinese 
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on natural law, on the principles of political 
economy, and on European national and inter- 
national policy, then (after such works shall have 
obtained a wide circulation) when they perceive 
how much more deeply metaphysics have been 
explored by us than by them, and how studiously 
the best established principles of the sciences 
included under that term have been brought into 
practical operation by us, then, but not till then, 
will the Chinese bow before the moral power of 
the civilized west. 

At present they take the tone of superiors 
quite unaffectedly, simply because they really 
believe themselves to be superior. I do not 
remember meeting among educated Chinese with 
a single instance of any want of candour in regard 
to this subject; whenever their minds once 
acknowledge any thing foreign as superior to the 
Chinese article of the like sort, they at once 
admit it to be so. For instance, when a mandarin 
who has never spoken to a barbarian, and never 
seen one of their books, who, perhaps, has hitherto 
always doubted that they had any thing deserving 
of the name, is first shown one, he admires the 
decided superiority of the paper at once; but 
when he finds that instead of commencing at the 
left hand, as it (according to his belief) of course 
ought, its beginning is at the (Chinese) end ; 
when he sees that all the lines, instead of running 
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perpendicularly down the page, in the (to a 
Chinese) natural way, go sideling across it ; when 
he further asks the meaning of the words in a 
sentence, and finds, as may easily happen, that 
the first comes last, and the last first, “ Ah !” 
says he, without however the slightest intention 
of giving offence, “ it’s all confused, I see ; you 
put the words anywhere, just as it suits your fancy. 
But how do you manage to read it?” When 
you, however, explain to him at length, that 
there is no natural way for the lines to run, and 
no absolutely proper place for books to begin ; 
that there can scarcely bo said to be any natural 
order for the succession of words in sentences^ 
but that it is fixed by custom, and differs in every 
language, and that the uneducated Englishman 
would consider the Chinese method as quite 
absurd ; when you explain this to him, and he 
begins to comprehend your reasoning, there is no 
obstinate affectation of contempt. He cannot, of 
course, have much respect for the shallow pro- 
ductions of barbarian minds, but he handles the 
book gravely, no longer regarding it as an absur- 
dity. 

All Chinese who have seen them, are perfectly 
ready to allow, that our ships, our guns, watches, 
cloths, &c., are much superior to their own 
articles of the like sort ; and most of them would 
frankly admit us to be superior to them in all 
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respects, if they thought so. But, as above said, 
they do not. They are quite unable to draw 
conclusions as to the state of foreign countries, 
from an inspection of the articles produced or 
manufactured in them. They cannot see that 
a country where such an enormous, yet beautiful 
fabric as a large English ship is constructed — ^an 
operation requiring at once the united efforts of 
numbers, and a high degree of skill — must be 
inhabited by a people, not only energetic, but 
rich and free to enjoy the fruits of its own 
labour ; that such a country must, in short, have 
a powerful government, good laws, and be alto- 
gether in a high stage of civilization. All this 
the Chinaman, having never compared the various 
states of different nations, is not only quite 
unable to perceive of himself, but often not even 
when it is pointed out to him at great length. 
We have, it is true, the power to do some great 
and extraordinary things, but so have the 
elephants and other wild animals, he occasionally 
sees and hears of; in his eyes, therefore, we are 
all barbarians, possessing perhaps some good qua- 
lities, congregated perhaps together in some sort 
of societies, but without regular government, 
untutored, coarse, and wild. 
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ON THE BEST MEANS OF PUTTING AN END TO 
THE GENERAL USE OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 

I WAS led to notice this subject by the perusal 
of an American pamphlet, entitled “ Remarks on 
China, and the China Trade,” by R. B. Forbes : 
Boston, 1844 ; and in particular, by the following 
paragraph it contains ; — 

“ All the spare cash to be had in China is 
needed to pay for the opium, grown under the 
auspices of the government of Great Britain, 
and under the immediate superintendence of the 
servants of the Honourable East India Company. 
Could the opium trade be abolished, there is no 
doubt that a compensation would be found in 
the increased sale of manufactured goods, because 
there would be more ready cash, and more indus- 
try in the country to pay for them.” 

From this passage, taken in connection with 
the tone of the whole pamphlet, the writer 
seems to think, that if the East India Company 
prohibited the growth of opium in its territories, 
less money would be exported from China in 
exchange for opium. 
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Now he says that he “ has been long engaged 
in the China trade ” himself, but notwithstand- 
ing the advantages he must thus have possessed 
for obtaining good information, it seems easy to 
prove that he makes a prediction than which 
nothing could be more false, or in other words, 
that the very reverse of what he predicts would 
really ensue. Whoever has paid any attention to 
opium smokers will have perceived, that even 
those who use the drug in moderation, suffer very 
much if they are prevented from taking it at 
their usual time, that their sufferings increase as 
the duration of the abstinence is prolonged, and 
become at length really fearful. It is conse- 
quently evident, that even such moderate smokers 
would be forced to give up all their money, and 
sacrifice every comfort they might possess to 
obtain opium, should any occurrence, as for 
instance a rise in its price, reduce them to such 
steps in order to procure it. 

Now what would, under these circumstances, 
be the consequence, if the growth of opium were 
suddenly prohibited in British India? All the 
stock then already existing, and all the supplies 
from the other places where it may now be 
grown, as Turkey, would be bought up at an 
exorbitant price ; the Chinaman, who now smokes 
about one-sixth of an ounce per diem,* and pays 

* A Tery great number of Chinese, men who attend with 
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twelve cents for it, would then be reduced to 
impoverish himself and his family, in order to 
procure a very insufficient allowance ; what is the 
case with one smoker would be the case with all 
— ^at least with all to whom the use of opium 
has become indispensable, i. e. with all those 
whose present outlay for it is so great, as perceptibly 
to increase the scarcity of money for other purposes, 
— ^and the evident consequence would be, that 
until the old quantity could be obtained from the 
new places of growth which would rapidly spring 
into existence — until that time the “ cash ” laid 
out for opium would amount to a much greater 
sura than is now' expended on it, and numbers of 
Chinese families w'ould be reduced to beggary, as 
also numbers of Indian natives now employed in 
the cultivation and preparation of the article. 
Therefore, the more opium is grown, either 
under, or independent of “ the immediate sur- 
veillance of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany,” the better is it at the present moment 
for the interest of the manufacturers in England 
and America. 

As to the Chinese government putting down 
the use of opium by prohibitory measures, even 
if assisted by a cordial quixotic co-operation on 

the greatest punctuality to their d^y business, and support 
themselves and their families in a decent manner, consume 
about the quantity daily. 
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the part of England, it requires such a slight 
knowledge of the state of things here to see 
the impossibility of success in such an attempt, 
that it is unnecessary to say any thing on the 
point to the readers for whom these Notes are 
chiefly intended. 

The use of opium in China to a certain extent 
will never cease ; but it might in time be confined 
to the most degraded of the peo])le : and in 
particular the comparative amount of bullion 
materially reduced, which its consumption causes 
to be expended in a manner directly baneful 
to China, and infinitely less beneficial to us than 
its outlay in comforts, or innoxious luxuries in 
the shape of manufactures w'ould be. 

The adoption of plans which have frequently 
been recommended for the attainment of some- 
what different objects, would gradually procure 
these two results ; the truth of which assertion 
will, I trust, become plain, if wc view' the working 
of these plans in connection as one. It would 
then be simply this ; to prevail on the Chinese 
government to annul its prohibitions against the 
growth of the opium, and permit its importation 
free of all duty; and to get the East India 
Company to take such steps as would, without 
injuring its revenue, render the drug cheaper 
in China. 

If a plan that is proposed to effect any great 
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purpose be of a violent nature, and conse- 
quently run directly counter to the wishes of 
certain classes, we have, for that reason alone, 
good right to suspect its feasibility, no matter 
how well adapted it may otherwise seem to 
attain the object in view, or how laudable soever 
that object may be. Such plans are almost 
certain to entail evils, the occurrence of which 
was never even contemplated by their devisers. 
Witness the forcible suppression of the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa; which has caused 
the slaves to suffer more than ever in their 
transportation across the Atlantic; has fre- 
quently caused the deliberate murder of an 
entire cargo ; has kept us in constant bickerings 
with the French and Americans, about the right 
of search ; has even induced the latter to refuse 
this right to a degree likely to encourage piracy ; 
and which, if I may judge from the public papers, 
is extremely likely to furnish the first grounds 
for a bitter war between us and one or both of 
the above-named nations. Witness, too, Napo- 
leon’s attempt to ruin England by such a violent 
method as the prohibition of her manufactures 
and colonial produce on the Continent ; which, 
without accomplishing the purpose he had in 
view, materially tended (no evil indeed) to render 
the overthrow of his power decisive, by making 
it an object of earnest desire to every one in the 
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states he controlled, down to the old peasant 
woman in Germany, who was, by this measure 
obliged to give up coffee altogether, and take 
nothing btU chicory.. 

Now, the plan here recommended is in so far per- 
fectly unobjectionable, that it runs counter to the 
wishes of no one, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few Chinese smugglers, who by its adoption simply 
would be deprived of the tie that makes them a 
class, and would, therefore, soon cease to exist. 
It would be welcomed by all others engaged in 
the production of, and trade in, the article ; and, 
what is of most consequence, it would in particu- 
lar be highly agreeable to the consumers, the class 
upon whose good vdshes, more than those of either 
the present producers or carriers, must be based 
every sound plan intended to effect a great com- 
mercial change. 

To every one acquainted with the history of 
mankind, from the days of Eve downwards, or 
who has studied the motives by which human 
beings are actuated, one of the effects that would 
result from annulling the prohibitions against 
opium will be at once apparent. The opium 
smoking would lose that charm which allures 
man to do what is forbidden, merely because 
it is so; a strange charm, which operates so 
powerfully, that were gin prohibited in England, 
with the view of benefitting the wretched classes 

R 
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who now form its principal consumers, it may be 
unhesitatingly asserted, that even in England — 
where laws, if any where, can be enforced — it 
would soon become an article of common use 
among the middle and higher classes, who now 
scarcely ever see it. 

Another effect of abolishing the prohibitions 
would, of course, be to render the drug cheaper, 
even were other things to remain as before ; since 
that part of the price, which now serves to remu- 
nerate the smuggler and dealer for the risks they 
run, would then disappear. Now, to render it 
cheaper, and thus less a luxury and less recherche, 
is the most essential part of the plan : for all 
my inquiries convince me, that people commence 
smoking opium in China as soon as their means 
permit them, chiefly because it is thought rather 
a fine thing ; just as many young men commence 
cigar smoking in England. 

No duty should be charged on it when imported, 
and that for two reasons ; first, because, as just 
stated, it is a part of the plan to render the drug 
cheap ; and secondly, because any attempt to 
increase the Chinese revenue by an opium duty 
would be very unpopular among the Chinese who 
do not use it. It would by them be regarded as 
a trifling on the part of the Emperor with the 
welfare of his subjects, out of purely selfish 
motives : and, as things are constituted in China, 
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could not fail to degrade and weaken the Imperial 
goveniment. And here (to anticipate those who 
persist in basing their arguments against any plan 
on the perverted views their prejudices cause 
them to take of it) I would observe, that the 
present one does not, by any means, render it 
necessary that the use of the opium should be 
countenanced by the Imperial government. It 
should, on the contrary, steadily discountenance 
it, by dismissing from service all new officials, and 
stopping the promotion of all old ones, addicted 
to it. This should, however, not be done on any 
abstract grounds of morality (how many have 
become drunkards in Christian countries, merely 
because drunkenness is decried by serious people 
as immoral !), but on the cold practical one of 
incapacity for business on the part of those who 
indulge in it to any extent. There is a sort of 
pleasure to young folks, in turning a heedless ear 
to the disinterested and anxious admonitions of 
superiors and elders ; but when the latter mani- 
fest a perfect indifference to the personal welfare 
of these same young people, the greater part soon 
find it necessary to attend earnestly to that inte- 
resting subject themselves. 

When the opium had lost the charm of pro- 
hibition and costliness, the folly of using such a 
pernicious drug would soon become glaring to a 
reasoning and generally sober people like the 

b2 
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Chinese, especially if its use were made a bar to 
oflicial employment ; this, in all other countries 
eagerly sought after, as the chief TO&di to distinc- 
tion, being in China still more an object of desire 
as the only one. 

The full adoption by the East India Company, 
and by the Imperial government at the instance 
of foreign states, of the measures which constitute 
this plan, would undoubtedly bring about, as an 
immediate consequence, a temporary increase in 
the consumption of opium ; and probably both 
the present and the next succeeding generation 
would pass before its beneficial effects would 
generally manifest themselves. This period will 
seem long in the eyes of western philanthropists ; 
but those among them who will take the trouble 
to acquaint themselves with the real nature of 
the abuse, with the history of its progress and 
present extent, and then set to work devising 
and canvassing the merits of other plans for 
cutting it off, will soon perceive that any such 
other plan would only tend to procrastinate its 
abatement still longer, and (judging by analogy) 
would induce evils of which no one has at present 
the remotest conception. The opium smoking 
must itself work its own cure. Like an immense 
body of confined water which has, unheeded, 
gradually worked itself an outlet so great that 
human force can no longer stop the torrent 
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rushing from it, so the opium flood is now 
pouring into China a high and compact stream, 
which defies all resistance, and overwhelms every 
every one in its course ; and it will not lose its 
destroying power until it has weakened itself 
by spreading out over the whole face of the 
country. 
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APPLICATION OP THE CONCLUSION ARRIVED AT IN 
NOTE XI. TO THE POLICY AND PROSPECTS OF 
OUR OWN COUNTRY. 

At the end of Note XI. I have said that China 
forms a practical lesson for the rulers of all other 
states ; and with this practical lesson constantly 
under my eyes, I find it impossible to close with- 
out making a short digression to point out one, 
at least, of the effects that would result from the 
adoption of the Chinese grand principle of govern- 
ment by our rulers. 

England will certainly lose every colony she 
possesses unless she adopts some system of im- 
partial elevation of colonists to the posts and 
honours at the disposal of the crown ; and she 
will then become a secondary power in com- 
parison with states of larger territory and greater 
resources, as the United States of North Ame- 
rica, as Russia, and as the larger of her present 
colonies, when the one and the other shall have 
increased in population and wealth : she will sink 
to a secondary power before these, just as Holland 
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has sunk before her, notwithstanding the industry 
and enterprise, the patriotic bravery, and the 
unparalleled exertions of the Dutch nation, as 
well as its unexampled wealth and maritime 
greatness at the time the struggle commenced. 
The injustice of making colonists contribute to 
honours in which they have no participation, and 
pay for a set of rulers in whom they have no 
interest, in whom, too, they will not fail to dis- 
cover a latent assumption of personal superiority ; 
the injustice of this is too glaring and too aggra- 
vating. And the (consequently) natural anti- 
government spirit already plainly perceptible in 
every British colony, having nothing whatever to 
counteract its increase, will at length display 
itself in their employing the means at present so 
expended, to the honour and profit of their own 
people, and in their shaking olF all connection 
with the mother country. They will then not 
only cease to take the slightest interest in her 
welfare, but will gradually become her most 
embittered and dangerous enemies. 

Let, on the contrary, the colonists feel that 
they virtually possess every advantage and privi- 
lege of British subjects; that notwithstanding 
their greater distance from the central govern- 
ment, they have a chance of rising, and of enjo)ang 
the honours of the empire equal to that of the 
younger branches of the most influential iamilies 
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in Engird ; let them see and hear of their sons 
as civilians, as members of the judicial body, as 
military and naval officers, not only in their na- 
tive colonies, but distributed throughout all the 
others as vt^ell as in the mother country ; let this 
be done systemaiicaUy, and in a manner of the im- 
partiality of which there can be no doubt, without 
which they will not appear as candidates ; let us, in 
short, cease to hear of the dependence, and learn 
to knov? only the participation of the colonies, 
and England maintains for ever her high position 
among the most poveerfiil countries of the world. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that the constant 
gratification of the deepest, and most universally 
felt passion of human nature, and the greater 
degree in which this passion can be gratified, as 
well as every other social and national advantage 
enjoyed by the members of an immense empire, 
would not only render a separation from the 
mother country no object of desire, but would 
make it a most severely felt punishment to any 
individual colony. It would urge each of them 
to join itself more closely to her, and through her 
to the rest of the colonies ; and it is well to 
remember, that our North American possessions 
are now as near to London, as Scotland was ai 
the union of the parliaments ; and further, that the 
increased rapidity of communication, which is 
certain to take place, will bring some succeeding 
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generation of our antipodean colonies in Australia 
as near as the preseftt one of the Canadas. 

Some well-digested system of local and metro- 
politan general examinations, for all British sub- 
jects, like that which has existed with little 
variation in China for the last thousand years, but 
in more useful matters, and followed by special 
metropolitan examinations, to be passed before 
admission to the various subdivisions of the three 
branches of the executive ; — some system like this 
would most effectually secure that impartiality, 
without which the desired object would not be 
gained ; and it would, at the same time, bring 
about a perfect similarity of language, and a con- 
sequent unity of feeling throughout the empire, 
which cannot easily be over-valued. 

The measure I have recommended would not, 
however, stop short in its operation at the cement- 
ing of a close union between England and her 
colonies. In the British empire, juries, a par- 
liament, and a free press, afford the means of 
ensuring a greater impartiality in the examina- 
tions than can be attained with every precaution 
in China ; and prevent of themselves many evils, 
that must here be counterbalanced by the (in so 
far unproductive, though useful) operation of the 
principle on which the examinations are founded ; 
hence it is diflScult to foresee all the beneficial 
effects which the adoption of this measure would 
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produce. But we can, at all events, perceive that 
it would excite an extraordinary spirit of emula- 
tion, both in the mother country and the colonies ; 
that it would gradually diffuse sound information 
among all classes, to an extent, and with an 
economy, no other plan of promoting national 
education vdll insure ; and that it would secure 
to the crown a body of intelligent and able 
servants. And we might, in short, confidently 
expect from it all the vast benefits which must 
infallibly result from a grand national measure, 
based on strict justice, — on that unerring righte- 
ousness, which we are told “ exaltetii nations,” 
and ESTABIISHETH THRONES.” 
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